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PREFACE. 


The  following  treatise  presents  some  of  the  results  of 
a  series  of  studies  in  0.  E.  poetry,  made  with  special  refe- 
rence to  the  epic  fragment  Judith.  Its  length  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  rather  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  poem  with 
which  it  mainly  deals,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much 
that  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  0.  E.  poetry,  with  which 
it  would  have  been  quite  useless  to  deal  shortly. 

Not  the  least  among  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  press  has  been  the  finding  suitable  equi- 
valents for  terms  and  subjects  that  have  not  till  now  been 
dealt  with  in  English. 

The  work  was  begun  and  practically  completed  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Prof.  Dr.  Bernhard  ten  Brink.  To 
his  inspiring  teaching,  to  his  lofty  ideal  and  unsparing  cri- 
ticism are  due  whatever  merits  it  may  possess.  The  final 
revision  of  this  treatise  was  one  of  the  smaller  pieces  of 
work  he  proposed  for  himself  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
but  death  robbed  us  of  him.  It  must  therefore  appear 
without  the  finishing  touch  of  his  master-hand.  Care  has 
been  taken  to  revise  and  reconsider  points  that  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  him  at  the  time  the  work  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
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Strassburg,  so  that  as  a  whole  I  can  give  it  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  its  subject  with  the  stamp  of  his  approval 
upon  it. 

To  my  good  friend  Prof.  Dr.  Barack  for  his  continued 
kindness  and  help,  both  privately  and  in  his  public  capacity 
of  Chief  Librarian  at  the  University  of  Strassburg,  I  would 
give  my  heartiest  thanks. 

For  careful  revision  of  the  proof-sheets  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  I  have  to  thank  my  old  friends  and 
fellow-students  Prof.  H.  Frank  Heath  of  Bedford  College, 
London  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

June  1892. 


T.  G.  F. 
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Scanty  as  the  remains  of  Old  English  poetry  are,  yet 
scantier  still  is  the  information  concerning-  them  that  con- 
temporary and  immediately  following  ages  have  left  us.  Of 
the  authors,  their  lives  and  works,  as  well  as  of  the  exact 
times  in  which  they  worked  and  flourished,  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  With  two  or  three  names  of  poets  and  some  few 
notions  of  the  subjects  of  their  singing,  historians  of  the 
literature  of  the  Old  English  period  have  had  to  conjure. 
These  generalities  can  have  no  better  illustration  than  is  afforded 
by  the  critical  history  of  the  epic  fragment  'Judith'.  To  deal 
carefully  with  the  various  questions  that  arise  from  a  study 
of  this  fragment  is  the  object  of  the  pages  that  follow;  it 
will  be  best  introduced  by  a  review  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  the  subject  by  previous  scholars  and  critics. 

The  'Judith'  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Manuscript 
(Yitellius  A  xv  British  Museum)  and  follows  the  Beowulf, 
being  written  by  the  same  hand  as  the  latter  part  of  the  MS. 
of  that  poem.  Earlier  criticism,  of  which  George  Stephens  is 
the  chief  exponent,  guided  entirely  by  the  long  lines  which  were 
then  thought  to  be  especially  Caedmonian,  attributes  Judith, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  the  other  poems  we  possess,  to 
CaBdmon.  Hammerich  again ,  solely  on  the  strength  of  the 
somewhat  vague  information  given  by  Beda  in  his  Hist.  Eccl., 
ascribes  Judith  to  Caedmon.  The  greater  finish  of  the  poem, 
when  compared  especially  with  the  Genesis,  he  urges,  is 
simply  due  to  the  subject  matter.  With  the  destruction  of 
QF.  LXXI.  1 
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the  Junian  theory  in  regard  to  Ceedmon,  which  gave  all  the 
poems  in  the  manuscript  Junius  (Bod.  Lib.  Oxon)  to  the  poet 
of  that  name,  Hammerich's  naturally  goes  too,  but  the  COD- 
nection  of  this  poem  with  the  other  biblical  ones  is  preserved 
by  Wulker's  classification  of  all  under  the  heading  "Caedmon 
und  sein  Kreis". 

Grein  mentions  Judith  in  connection  with  the  poems  of 
the  Junian  Manuscript,  but  only  connects  it  with  them  as 
being  'ein  anderes  alttestamentliches  Epos'  and  goes  no  further 
than  to  praise  its  beauty. 

Thus  then  the  earliest  critics  of  our  fragment  have 
placed  it  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  Old  English  literary 
period ;  for  Caedmon  died  in  c.  680.  When  from  Caedmon  we 
extend  our  limits  to  "Caedmon  und  sein  Kreis",  the  limit  of 
time  would  be  difficult  to  fix;  but  "Christ  and  Satan",  pro- 
bably the  latest  of  the  poems  edited  by  Junius,  is  hardly 
later  than  the  end  of  the  ninth ,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.1  In  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to 
quote  ten  Brink's2  view:  ,,Das  grosse,  eigentlich  productive 
Zeitalter  der  altenglischeu,  geistlichen  Dichtung  diirfte  durch 
die  Jahre  650 — 800  oder  825  zu  begrenzen  sein.  Die  Mehr- 
zahl  der  betrachteten  Denkmaler  sind  vermutlich  im  achten 
oder  im  Anfang  des  folgenden  Jahrhunderts  entstanden,  so 
die  Exodus,  der  Daniel,  die  Judith".  If  Ebert,  the  only  one 
of  the  later  critics  of  our  fragment  who  places  it  in  Caed- 
monian  times,  had  read  this  paragraph  with  the  proofs  which 
ten  Brink  brings  forward  in  the  pages  of  his  Gesch.  der  engl. 
Litt.  immediately  following  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  with 
his  estimation3  of  Judith  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 


1  cf.  ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  eng.  Litt.  Bd.  I  p.  109  ff.  (Groschopp 
has  hardly   proved   his   point   in  attributing   the  work   to  Ceedmon,  of. 
pp.  19  und  20  in  his  dissertation  ,,Crist  und  Satan"). 

2  cf.  ten  Brink,  Gesch.  der  engl.  Litt.  Bd.  I  p.  64. 

3  (Allgem.  Geschichte  d.  Litt.  des  Mittelalt.  Bd.  Ill  p.  26)  Ebert's 
words  are:  wDies  ist  ohne  Zweifel  das  gelungenste  der  uns   aus  dieser 
Periode  (die  letzten  Decennien    des    siebenten  Jahrhunderts  p.   11)  er- 
haltenen  angelsachsischen  Gedichte,  welche  alttestamentliche  Stoffe  be- 
handeln".     And  in  a  foot  note    to  this  paragraph  he   adds  wWie  fiber- 
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place  it  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  as  in  the  seventh. 
For  his  view  he  gives  no  real  ground  and  seems  by  twice 
mentioning  it  (pp.  24,  26)  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  flalt- 
testamentliche  Stoffe  " . 

Among  other  recent  workers  at  Old  English  who  have 
considered  Judith  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  Literature 
we  must  mention  Groth  l  and  Kluge 2. 

Each  of  them  has  applied  what  may  well  be  described 
as  a  mechanical  test.  Groth,  whose  object  is  to  show  to 
what  time  the  'Exodus'  is  to  be  ascribed,  applies  to  Judith 
two  out  of  the  five  tests  which  Lichtenheld3  formulates  in 
his  treatise  wDas  schwache  Adjektiv  im  Angelsachsischen". 
According  to  Groth's  use  of  the  article  test  (i.  e.  the  number 
of  times  the  article  is  used)  Judith  must  chronologically  be 
placed  with  the  Battle  of  Maldon  or  rather  later ;  for  as  we 
shall  see  the  total  usage  is  greater  in  Judith.  The  second 
test  applied  by  Groth  to  Judith,  but  only  mentioned  in  a 
foot-note  (p.  38),  viz.  the  number  of  times  the  weak  adjective 
is  found  with  the  article  prefixed,  gives,  he  urges,  remarkable 
results.  In  this  case  he  does  not  compare  it  with  other  poems, 
and  accordingly  omits  the  number  of  occurrences  of  weak  adj. 
-j-  subst.  or  weak  adj.  without  article4.  We  shall  apply 
all  Lichtenheld's  tests  in  our  sections  on  the  use  of  pro- 
nominal forms  and  the  Instrumental  case ;  so  that  here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  no  such  partial  test  can  with  any 
certainty  determine  the  date  of  a  poem,  nor  is  it  fair  to  take 
a  portion  only  of  Lichtenheld's  results  Kluge  counts  the 
number  of  times  in  which  rime  occurs  in  Judith,  and  finds 


haupt",  which  words  seem  to  serve  him  as  a  general  means  of  rejecting 
Kluge's  view  based  on  the  number  of  rimes. 

1  E.  J.  Groth ,  Composition    und  Alter  der  altengl.  (angelsaehs.) 
P^xodus.  Diss.  Gottingen   1883. 

2  F.   Kluge ,    Zur    Geschichte    des    Reimes    im    Altgermanischen. 
P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  IX  p.  422. 

3  Lichtenheld,    Zeitschrift    fiir    deutsches    Altorthum.     Bd.    XVI 
p.  325  if. 

4  Groth  (p.  38)  does  not  apply    the  Instrumental   test  to  Judith, 
but  confines  himself  therein  to  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  and  Exodus. 
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that  in  this  respect  also  the  result  given  by  Groth  is  endorsed, 
and  gives  as  a  chronological  sequence,  according  to  the  rime 
test :  -  -  Beow-Andr-Byrhtn- Jud.  -  -  indicating  (p.  445)  that 
Judith  at  any  rate  was  written  before  1036.  Thus,  the  poem  of 
which  our  fragment  is  a  part  would  have  to  be  placed  between 
the  year  991  (the  earlist  possible  date  for  the  Byrhtnod  or 
Battle  of  Maldon)  and  1036  (the  date  of  the  chronicle  poem 
on  the  death  of  prince  Alfred).  To  this  theory  of  Kluge's 
we  shall  revert  in  the  section  dealing  with  rime.  The  second- 
quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  then  is  the  latest  date  given 
to  Judith;  a  similar  limit  was  set  for  it  by  Dietrich  \  but  with 
the  inclination  to  put  it  earlier2.  In  his  researches3  into  the 
history  of  the  life  and  writings  of  ^Elfric,  Dietrich  quotes  the 
passage  from  the  work  wDe  veteri  et  de  novo  Testamento"  in 
which  the  book  of  Judith  is  said  to  be  won  Englisc  on  ure 
wisan  gesett"  and  identifies  the  English  version  referred  to 
with  the  epos  'Judith'.  Dietrich  bases  his  argument  on  the 
fact  that  in  other  cases  ^Elfric  says  explicitly  ,,ic  awende 
(or  onwende)  on  Englisc".  Assman4,  on  the  other  hand,  draws 
particular  attention  to  the  words  won  ure  wisan" ,  pointing- 
out  that  the  manner  of  our  poem  does  not  accord  with  this 
statement,  and  further  that  he  has  been  unable  to  trace  any 
influence  of  the  'epos'  Judith  in  the  Homily  dealing  with 
the  same  story,  which  he  wishes  to  show  was  written  by 
^Elfric. 

A  comparison  of  the  Homily  with  our  poem  shows  that 


1  Eduard   (Franz)    Dietrich,   Niedners  Zeitschrift    fur  historische 
Theologie.     Jahrgange  1855,  56. 

2  Dietrich's  argument  is  not  clear  unless  we  conjecture  a  misprint 
viz.  ,,10  Jahrhundert"  for  „!!.  Jahrhundert":  he  believes  ^Elfric  wrote 
his  Preface  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  at  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
or  just  before  beginning  of  the  11th,  and  argues,  the  Epic  Judith  was  known 
to  -/Elfric,  therefore  Judith  was  written  at    all    events    before    the  10th 
century.     This  hardly  follows :  we  must  read  1 1th  century.    For  similar 
mistakes  or  misprints  in  Dietrich's  treatise    of.  Assmann,    tlber  Esther. 
Disa.  p.  15. 

8  N.  Z.  f.  hist.  Theol.  Jahrgang  1856  p.   179. 
4  Assmann,  Abt  Aelfric's  angelsachsische  Homilie  iiber  das  Buch 
Judith.     Anglia  Bd.  X  p.  76. 
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there  are  similarities  in  word  and  phrase  usage ;  these  are  few  in 
number  it  is  true,  but  still,  for  the  most  part,  both  words  and 
phrases  are  such  as  rarely  occur  in  what  is  left  to  us  of  Old 
English  Literature.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  our  poem 
was  known  to  JElfric,  although  the  words  ,,on  tire  wisan"  seem 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  his  actually  referring  to  it.  Be- 
tween the  dates  assigned  to  our  poem  by  its  earlier  and  later 
critics  there  is  then  a  difference  of  300  years.  Its  latest  editor 
and  critic  —  Albert  Cook  l  —  takes  the  mean  way,  and  would 
fix  the  date  of  composition  as  ,,in  or  about  the  year  856". 
His  theory  is  (Introd.  p.  XXIX):  „ The  poem  of  Judith  was 
composed,  in  or  about  the  year  856,  in  gratitude  for  the 
deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  fury  of  the  heathen  North- 
men, and  dedicated,  at  once  as  epinikion  and  epithala- 
mion,  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  England,  the  pride,  the 
hope,  the  darling  of  the  nation".  This  ,,  adopted  daughter" 
is  the  great  granddaughter  of  Charlemagne ,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  she  whom  zEthelwulf  brought  home  as 
his  second  queen,  in  the  year  856,  on  his  return  from  Rome. 
Her  name  was  Judith.  In  the  year  in  which  she  came  to 
England,  Prof.  Cook  tells  us,  and  for  eight  years  following 
the  Northmen  ceased  to  harry  England.  The  Northmen,  then, 
are  the  Assyrians,  the  English  the  Hebrews  and  Judith  their 
deliverer.  Such  is  the  occasion  of  our  poem  according  to 
Prof.  Cook.  The  ten  pages  (Introd.  XXIY— XXXIY)  of 
interesting  historical  facts  mixed  with  ingenious  conjecture 
bring  little  to  support  his  theory.  When  we  hear  that  the 
„ subject  of  Judith  was  a  popular  one  among  the  poets  of 
that  reign,  most  probably  because  the  Danes  ....  were  sup- 
posed to  be  prefigured  by  the  Assyrians"  we  expect  some 
further  proof  than  that  afforded  by  a  single  fragment  of  a 
Latin  poem2  of  which  the  date  is  not  with  any  certainty 
known,  whose  narrative,  as  preserved  to  us,  does  not  ex- 


1  Judith,   an    Old  English    Epic  Fragment.      Edited    with    Intro- 
duction etc.  by  Albert  S.  Cook  2nd  Edition.  Boston,  1889. 

2  cf.  Ed.  du  Meril,  Poesies  populaires  latines  anterieures  au  XIIe 
siecle.  Paris  1843  p.   184. 
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tend  further  than  the  sending  of  Achior  bound  to  Bitulia 
and  thus  makes  no  mention  of  Judith.  The  quotation  from 
Asser1  (Introd.  XXIX)  hardly  testifies  to  great  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  Judith,  for  we  learn : 
,,and  he  placed  Judith  ...  on  the  regal  throne,  without  any 
controversy  or  enmity  from  his  nobles,  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  contrary  to  the  perverse  custom  of  that  nation".  This 
is  surely  little  whereon  to  base  the  epithets  ,,the  pride,  the 
hope,  the  darling  of  the  nation".  Prof.  Cook  goes  further  and 
names  Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  the  author  of  the 
^Epithalamion".  The  above  are,  as  I  understand  him,  the 
most  important  facts  that  support  his  theory. 

If  however  we  look  a  little  closer,  we  shall  be  inclined 
to  think  that  the  identity  of  name  has  been  allowed  to  war]) 
Prof.  Cook's  judgment  rather  more  than  such  a  minutia 
should.  In  the  first  place  the  Saxon  Chronicle2  tells  us 
distinctly  that  it  was  in  the  year  855,  that  the  Danes  were 
in  England,  in  Sheppey,  and  that  in  this  year  ^Ethelwulf  went 
to  Kome,  where  he  dwelt  twelve  months  and  then  went 
homewards :  and  then  Karl,  the  king  of  the  Franks,  gave  him  his 
daughter  for  queen,  and  after  that  he  came  to  his  people 
and  they  were  glad  at  it.  From  this  entry  it  is  clear  that 
more  than  a  year  elapsed  between  the  king's  departure  and 
his  return 3 :  so  that  more  than  a  year  must  have  inter- 
vened between  the  wintering  of  the  Danes  in  Sheppey  and 
Judith's  coming  to  England.  Not  till  860  does  the  Chronicle 
tell  us  of  more  ravages,  and  then  a  small  inroad  was  made 


1  The  questionable  authenticity  of  Asset's  work  is  not  taken  into 
account. 

2  The  Parker  MS  reads  as  follows: 

,,And   py   ilcan  geare    (855]    ferde    to  Rome  mid  micelre   weorpnesse 
and  prer  wees  XII  monap  wuniende  and  pa    him  ham  weard   for  and 
him  pa  Carl  Franona  cyning  his  dohtor  geaf  him  to  cuene  and  sefter 
pam  to  his  lebdum  cuom  and  hie  pses  ge  fsegene  wieruna. 
The   Laud  MS  has  in  respect  to  his  marriage  and  return,  only : 

wand  he  feng  to  Karles  dohter  Francna  cining  pa  he  hamweard  wees, 
and  ge  sund  ham  com. 

8  The  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  Oct.  1st  856. 
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at  Winchester:  but  in  865  and  866  the  Danes  came  again.  It 
is,  then,  hardly  correct  to  say  that  the  Danes  withdrew  in  the 
year  of  Judith's  coming.  Further  the  enthusiasm,  for  which 
Cook  calls  the  Chronicle  in  evidence,  is  but  sparely,  if  at  all 
expressed  in  the  words  ,,and  hie  pses  gefsegene  wgerun" : 
moreover,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  'pses'  refers  to 
the  return  home  of  the  king.  There  is  then  no  expression 
of  joy  at  the  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  the  king  was  met 
with  opposition  and  rebellion  from  his  son  ^Ethelbald,  sup- 
ported by  the  warrior  bishop  Ealchstan,  who  had  done  the 
king  signal  service  at  the  battle  of  the  Parret.  Noticeable 
moreover  is  the  conclusion  to  which  the  historian  Lappen- 
berg  comes ;  after  an  examination  of  the  various  sources,  he 
writes  (p.  296) J:  ,,Viel  Missfallen  erregte  es  bei  seinem  Yolke, 
dass  er  seiner  Gemahlin  ein  Diadem  aufsetzte  und  ihr  den 
Namen  der  Konigin  ertheilte,  welcher  Titel  durch  Eadburge, 
Brithrics  AVittwe,  bei  jenem  sehr  verhasst  geworden  war. 
Nach  so  manchen  Handlungen ,  durch  welche  die  Rechte 
seiner  altern  Kinder  und  der  Mutter  sehr  beintrachtigt  wurden, 
darf  es  nicht  uberraschen,  wenn  ^Ethelwulf  in  seiner  Heimat 
nicht  eine  willkommene  Aufnahme  fand".  Add  to  all  this 
the  a  priori  objection  to  a  possible  comparison  of  the  new 
queen  with  the  Hebrew  Judith,  (I  mean  the  fact  that  she 
was  scarcely  thirteen  years  old),  and  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  show  the  improbability  of  Cook's  suggestion.  At  all 
events  to  name  her  ,,the  pride,  the  hope,  the  darling  of  the 
nation"  is  absurd,  and  the  only  possibility  left  is  to  suppose 
that  some  great  admirer,  contrary  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  nation,  wrote  this  epithalamion  for  a  child  of  twelve. 

The  suggestion  that  Judith  was  written  at  the  time  of 
the  Danish  invasions,  is  one  coloured  with  strong  probabilities 
and  was  made  by  Thwaites2,  the  first  editor  of  the  poem,  in 
his  address  to  the  Reader:  „ Judith  fragmentum,  scriptum 
quo  tempore  Dani  apud  nos  grassarentur".  The  thought  that 

1  cf.  also  Reinhold  Pauli,  Konig  Alfred,  und  seine  Stelle  in  der 
Gesch.  Englands.  Berlin,  1851,  p.  75  if. 

2  Ed.  Thwaites,  Heptateuchus  etc.  Anglo-Saxonice,  Histories  Judith 
fragmentum;  Dano-Saxonice,  MDCXCVIII. 


the  deeds  of  a  woman  brought  the  old  Hebrew  story  to  the 
poet's  mind  and  inspired  him  to  sing  it,  is  not  unlikely,  if, 
as  I  think  possible,  a  heroine  can  be  found  who  will  suit  other 
indications  of  date,  and  about  whom  there  are  plain  historic 
facts  preserved.  To  this  point  our  considerations  will  lead 
us  in  the  last  section.  In  all  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Prof.  Cook's  is  but  a  theory,  a  hypothesis,  and  while 
showing  the  improbability  of  his  I  shall  venture  to  suggest 
another.  Great  stress  I  do  not  lay  upon  it,  because  the  poet 
may  have  been  prompted  by  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to 
glorify  God. 

Whether  the  story  was  brought  to  our  poet's  recollection 
by  a  contemporary  heroine  or  not,  of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  he  used  it  because  he  saw  in  it  not  only  material  for  a 
good  poem,  but  a  means  whereby  he  could  glorify  God  through 
his  handmaid,  for  he  calls  her  ^Scyppendes  msegd"  (1.  78) 
and  4febdnes  rnsegd'  (1.  165),  and  all  through  emphasises  that 
what  she  accomplished  was  ,,{mrh  Godes  fultum"  (186)  or 
wswa  hyre  God  Me"  (123). 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Prof.  Cook's  principal  theory,  the 
last  which  we  shall  have  to  examine.  The  results  of  the 
metrical  and  stylistic  investigations  in  the  following  pages 
lead  to  almost  exactly  similar  conclusions,  so  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  shortly  indicate  them  together  with  the  considerations  that 
support  them. 

First,  the  poem  is  Cynewulfian  rather  than  Csedmonian 
and  is  „ either  by  Cynewulf  or  by  some  one  of  his  disciples 
or  successors".  Proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  verbal  correspon- 
dences in  Judith  and  the  Cynewulf  poems  and  also  by  similarity 
of  description  in  the  battle  scenes  in  Judith  and  Elene. 

Secondly.  The  older  Genesis  (Gen.  A)  and  the  Exodus 
were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  author:  the  later  Genesis 
(Gen.  B)  shows  an  almost  total  lack  of  correspondences ;  this 
„ might  indicate  that  the  latter  was  of  subsequent  composition, 
though  this  hypothesis  is  not  absolutely  necessary". 

Thirdly.  Judith  is  to  be  dated  wnot  earlier  than  Cyne- 
wulf, and  not  later  than  the  year  937".  In  or  soon  after 
937  the  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh  was  written  and 
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partial  identity  of  lines  indicates  that  one  served  as  a  model 
for  the  other.  Which  was  the  model?  This  Prof.  Cook 
determines  by  urging  that  the  religious  spirit  of  Judith  belongs 
to  an  age  previous  to  937;  assuming  then  that  the  poems  ^reflect 
the  spirit  of  the  epochs  in  which  they  were  reproduced" 
Judith  must  be  the  earlier  of  the  two.  The  spirit  of  a  poem 
is,  together  with  the  manner  of  representation,  of  course  a 
good  criterion  for  its  date;  but  to  glorify  God,  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  highest  religious  desire,  would  be  the  motive 
of  a  pious  man  of  any  age,  and  we  should  expect  it  in  any 
author,  who  was  of  the  clerical  profession.  In  the  Homily 
on  Judith,  ^Elfric  has  the  same  thought  (1.  40 7) l :  —  W0n  hyre 
(Judith)  waes  gefilled  paas  ha?lendas  cwyde",  and  (1.  422)  r|)am 
folce  eetwwde,  hu  hyre  fylste  god". 

So  much  is  enough  to  state  and  criticise,  as  far  as  is 
here  in  place,  the  answers  that  have  hitherto  been  given  to 
the  questions  connected  with  Judith. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  best  use  of  what  has  been  written  on  Judith  and  0.  E. 
Literature  generally.  After  so  careful  and  valuable  an  edition 
as  Prof.  Cook's  it  was  inevitable  that  some  of  his  points 
should  be  repeated;  in  borrowing  from  him  or  from  others 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  duly  acknowledge  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  Most  of  my  notes  on  Metre  were  made  before 
Prof.  Cook's  book  came  to  hand,  but  I  have  given  the 
parallel  passages  in  his  Introduction  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Our  poem  has  been  criticised  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view  by  Editors  and  Historians  of  Literature ;  all  are  agreed 
that  the  poetic  art  shown  therein  is  of  no  mean  order2. 

It  is  in  fact  a  dramatic  Epic.  Epic  in  the  lingering  and 
minute  description  of  smaller  events,  in  the  heroic  figure 


1  Of  course  the  Homily  contains  other  moral  lessons. 

2  cf.  ten  Brink,  (Gesch.  der  Eng.  Litt.  Bd.  I  p.  59):    W8amtliche 
geistliche  Epiker  jener  Zeit  iiberragt  an  Kunst  der  Komposition  der  Dichter 
der  Judith",     cf.  Benj.  Thorpe  (Anal.  Anglosax.  p.X):  ,,This  fragment 
leads  us  to  form  a  very  high   idea  of  the   poetic  powers   of  our   fore- 
fathers".   Cook  collects  the  ^Testimonies"  on  pp.  LXXV— LXXVIII  of 
his  introduction. 
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of  Judith  watched  over,  guarded  and  helped  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God ;  Drama,  fragment  though  it  be,  in  the  balancing 
and  apparently  motived  completeness  of  its  story,  approaching, 
yet  distantly,  tragedy  as  it  fills  us  with  anxious  sympathy  for 
the  safety  and  success  of  the  woman  through  whom  the 
Assyrians  are  put  to  flight. 

The  question  concerning  the  Home  of  the  author  of 
Judith  has  not  till  now  received  full  attention;  but  as  we 
shall  see  there  are  a  few  indications  in  the  poem,  and  they 
will  be  carefully  enumerated.  Sweet,  giving  as  his  reasons 
the  combination  of  the  highest  dramatic  and  constructive 
power  with  the  utmost  brilliance  of  language  and  metre,  places 
Judith  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  Old  Northumbrian 
Literature. 

Cook  merely  says  -  wthe  mixture  of  dialectic  forms 
seems  to  indicate  that  a  Northern  original  passed  through 
one  or  more  hands"  -  -  and  at  the  end  of  his  book  he  gives 
a  careful  version  of  Judith  in  the  Dialect  of  the  Northumbrian 
Gospels. 

In  the  following  treatise  the  Judith  will  be  studied 
under  the  three  main  heads  of  Metric,  Language,  Diction 
and  Style. 

To  begin  with,  Metre  will  be  dealt  with  from  the  purely  for- 
mal point  of  view;  thus,  alliteration  in  its  various  relations,  on  the 
lines  of  Rieger's  treatise,  will  be  investigated  and  the  position  of 
our  poem,  relatively  to  the  older  and  later  poems  1,  made  clear. 

Following  that,  comes  an  investigation  of  End-rime,  its 
relations  to  the  subject-matter,  and  a  testing  of  Kluge's  rime 
results. 

Next  the  expanded  lines,  their  form  as  compared  with 
others  of  similar  form,  especially  those  in  the  Rood-poem, 
their  force  or  purpose,  are  specially  investigated:  thus  again 
we  are  driven  to  consider  the  relation  of  form  to  matter,  or 
in  other  words  to  consider  style. 

1  Throughout,  the  relation  between  Judith  and  the  Battle  of 
Maldon  is  closely  considered.  In  speaking  of  Christ  and  Satan ,  I 
adopt  ten  Brink's  division  into  three  parts. 
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In  this  connection  the  manner  of  indicating  verse-ending 
and  verse-pause,  both  in  expanded  and  normal  verses  is  dis- 
cussed. 

With  Sievers'  thorough  investigation  of  the  metre  of 
Beowulf,  and  the  like  work  for  Judith  by  Luick,  it  seemed 
practical  for  the  sake  of  metrical  comparisons  to  use  Sievers' 
terminology  and  system,  which,  though  mechanical  and  in  no 
way  representing  the  conception  that  the  O.  E.  poets  must 
have  had  of  their  metrical  forms,  yet  as  a  rule  gives  a  correct 
idea  of  the  prosody  of  each  line.  I  should  have  preferred 
to  follow  ten  Brink's  system,  if  this  had  been  already  in 
print. 

At  the  end  of  the  part  dealing  with  Metric,  textual 
emendations  from  a  metrical  and  stylistic  standpoint  are  sug- 
gested. 

In  the  second  part,  traces  of  dialectical  forms  are  col- 
lected and  discussed,  with  the  view  of  solving  the  difficult 
question  as  to  the  Home  of  our  Poet. 

After  that,  a  short  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  use 
of  'a'  und  V  before  nasals  is  given. 

Lichtenheld's  tests,  relating  to  the  use  of  pronominal 
forms  and  of  the  instrumental  case,  are  then  thoroughly  tested, 
and  a  closer  determination  of  the  use  and  non-use  of  the 
article,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  demonstrative  and  possessive 
adjective-pronouns  is  attempted. 

The  third  part  treats  of  Synonyms,  Compounds,  Sentence- 
form  and  Figures  of  Speech.  The  first  two  lead  so  clearly 
to  similarities  with  Cynewulf,  that  the  purely  stylistical  part 
is  necessarily  large  owing  to  further  comparison  with  his 
works. 

In  the  appendices,  matters  that  could  not  well  find  a 
place  in  the  main  text,  are  dealt  with;  thus,  the  details 
necessary  for  showing  that  our  poet  drew  his  story  from  the 
Vulgate  and  not  from  the  Septuagint,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  our  conclusions,  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  appendix. 
Lastly  the  results  are  brought  together,  and  the  possible  con- 
nection of  the  poem  with  historical  events  is  fully  dealt  with, 
in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions: 
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(1).  What  are  the  limits  of  time  that  comparison  with 
other  poems  and  other  results  set  for  our  poem? 

(2).     Are  there  indications  of  the  Home  of   our  Poet? 

(3).  Are  there  any  historical  events,  or  historical  per- 
sonages, that  could  reasonably  have  occasioned  our  poem? 

(4).  What  is  the  relation  of  the  story  in  the  poem  to 
that  in  the  Vulgate?  Is  the  story  in  our  fragment  a  com- 
plete one? 

(5).  What  is  the  position  of  our  poet,  as  compared 
with  other  0.  E.  poets,  in  point  of  style  ? 

It  has  seemed  to  me  better  to  work  out  the  various 
points  under  their  respective  heads,  and  then  draw  the  issues 
together,  than  to  attempt  at  once  an  answer  to  the  direct 
points  of  inquiry. 


I.   METRIC. 


Of  all  the  monuments  of  Old  English  verse  handed 
down  to  us,  the  Beowulf  and  the  poems  certainly  Cynewulf  s 
preserve  the  alliterative  long  line  in  its  purest  and  best  form. 
Dissensions  among  the  English  petty  states,  together  with  the 
consequent  inroads  of  the  Northmen,  destroyed  the  culture 
and  learning  which  had  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Anglian 
kingdoms.  With  the  culture,  the  art  of  song  decayed  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  forcible  long-lined 
alliterative  poetry,  on  the  one  hand,  being  broken  up  by  the 
introduction  of  the  leonine  rime,  and,  on  the  other,  being 
transformed,  as  in  many  of  the  writings  of  JBlfric,  into  a  sort 
of  rhythmical  and  alliterative  prose.  The  best  period  of  Old- 
English  poetry  ends  in  the  early  decades  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  poets  of  after  years,  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst 
of  strife  and  unrest,  endeavour,  but  with  a  continually  in- 
creasing disregard  of  alliterative  principles,  to  keep  the  national 
song  alive. 

These  alliterative  principles  have  been  carefully  formu- 
lated for  us  by  Rieger1,  so  that  here  we  shall  only  briefly 
indicate  them  in  order  to  make  the  relation  of  our  poem  to 
them  clear. 


1  Max  Rieger,  Die  alt-  und  angel-sachsische  Verskunst.  Zacher's 
Zeitschrift  fur  deutsche  Philologie  Bd.  VII.  It  is  also  published  sepa- 
rately. 
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A.  ALLITERATION. 
1.  DISTRIBUTION  AND  NUMBER  OF  RIME-LETTERS. 

By  the  first  of  the  two  most  general  rules1  for  the  alliterative 
long  line,  the  chief  letter,  i.  e.  the  one  rime-letter  of  the 
second  half-line,  must  occur  as  'initial'  of  the  first  chief- 
stressed  syllable  in  that  half-line.  This  rule,  observed  exactly 
throughout  the  Beowulf,  is  only  once  disregarded  in  the  three 
Cynewulfian  poems  (El.  580),  and  that  in  a  line  almost  cer- 
tainly corrupt,  but  four  times  in  our  poem: 

Judith  200.  cenra  to  campe,  stopon  cynerofe. 
„       212.  hyrnednebba  .  Stopon  heaCtorincas. 
„       243.  cyCtan  eodon,  wrehton  cumbolwigan. 
That  these  lines  are  rightly  scanned  with  the  chief  stress  on 
,,stopon",  wwrehton",  is  confirmed   by    the    freedom    (p.   20), 
which  our  poet  allows  himself  in  the  second  half-verse  with 
regard  to  the  subordination  of  verb  to  substantive-. 

The  fourth  example  (1.  273)  weades  and  ellend£da. 
Hogedon  |>a  eorlas"  is  really  an  example  of  like  kind,  but 
the  easiness  of  transposition  has  suggested  to  Rieger  and 
Sweet  the  reading  wj)a  eorlas  hogedon".  This  however  gives 
a  half-line  of  a  form3  seldom,  if  ever,  found.  From  this,  the 
chief  rule  of  the  alliterative  poetry,  no  one  poem  shows  many 
deviations:  --  the  Later  Genesis  two  (370,  513):  the  Fallen 
Angels4  five  (57,  152,  227,  313,  331),  of  these  the  first  dis- 
regards the  rule  that  in  the  combination  'adj  -f-  subst'  the  ad- 
jective bears  the  alliteration,  the  other  four  are  almost  certainly 


1  cf.  Rieger  pp.  6  and  7  (Separat  Abdruck). 

2  of.  also  Jud.  227.  Stopon  styrnmode. 

Beow.  325.  Setton  s&mede. 
El.  35.  for  fyrda  msest. 
„  27.  f6r  folca  gedryht. 

8  To  use  Sievers'  notation,  it  would  belong  to  typus  D,  its  form 
being  x  |  JL  x  |  ±  s,  x.  Beowulf  gives  no  exact  parallel  to  tbis  form. 

4  The  2n<i  part  of  Christ  and  Satan  one  1.  464.  This  line  may 
be  read  in  two  ways,  but  whichever  one  is  adopted  the  rule  is  trans- 
gressed ;  if  V  is  'rime-letter'  the  verb  'swdon'  alliterates  in  preference 
to  the  subs,  'witegan'. 
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corrupt  readings.  In  the  first  part  of  Salomo  there  is  one  line 
(16)  with  chief  letter  as  initial  of  the  second  chief -stressed 
syllable  and  in  the  second  part  three  (262,  340,  357) :  in  1.  357 
the  word-accentuation  is  also  incorrect.  More  than  any  of  the 
above  is  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  Maldon  found  wanting : 
in  11.  45,  75,  288,  315  he  puts  the  chief  letter  in  the  wrong 
place  and  in  the  first  three  cases  violates  the  laws  of  accen- 
tuation '. 

By  the  first  general  rule  the  number  of  rime  -  letters 
in  the  second  half-line  is  limited  to  one;  by  the  second,  the 
first  half-line  is  free  to  have  either  two  rime-letters  or  one. 
Occasionally  lines  are  found  which  have  two  rime-letters  in 
the  second  half  and  only  one  in  the  first.  In  other  cases 
this  deviation  is  probably  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
scribe,  for  the  order  can  be  inverted  without  harm  to  metre 
or  meaning.  Our  poem  affords  one  example: 

Jud.  149  of  f)&re  <?mnan  byrig  hire  to^eanes  </an2.  Here 
both  half  lines  are  of  the  same  form,  for  'byrig'  is  invariably 
monosyllabic  8. 

Of  double  alliteration  in  both  half-lines  Judith  affords, 
according  to  Rieger4,  only  one  certain  example: 

279.  his  </old</ifan  g&stes  </esne. 
but  to  this  we  must  certainly  add  the  following: 

291.  wurpon  hyra  w&pen  of  dune,  ge^/'itan  him  werig- 
ferhite. 

312.  fwicera  to  cyCute;  cirdon  cynerofe5. 
Of  the  next  variation  to  the  general  rules,  viz  .  the  use  of  2 
different  rime-letters  in  one  long-line,  Judith  gives  numerous 
examples,  generally  in  the  crossed  form  a  b  a  b,  as  indeed  is 


cf.  Rieger  p.  7. 

Rieger,  Sweet  (Reader)  and  Cook  print  the  line  inverted. 

cf.  Sievers,  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  X  p.  478. 

ef.  Rieger  p.  9. 

Luick,  P.  u.  B.  Bd.  XI  p.  476  reads  the  line  thus: 

cwicera  to  cydcte  ;  cirdon  cynerofe 

Further  his  remark  nDoppel-Alliteration  in  diesem  Halbvers  ist  in  der 
Judith  unerhort"  is  hardly  correct. 
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to  be  expected,  for  the  first  alliterative  syllable  of  both  half- 
lines  is  more  strongly  accented  than  the  second  l. 
Judith     83 :  Ic  de  /rymda  £od,  and  /rofre 
n         85 :  Mltse  /Jinre  me  ^earfendre 
„        112:  tjesne  beceftan,  g&st  ellor  hwearf 
„       137  psere  wlitegan  &yrig  weallas  ftlfcan 
„       150:  and  hi  ofost/ice  in  forZsetan 
„        155:  cyninga  wuldor,  f)8et  geeyded 
„        165:  ong&n  da  ^Jebdnes  maegd  /msend  waelum 
„       173:  fees  /zerewsedan  Aeafod  onwridan 
„       215 :  el(fd>digra  edwit  ^oledon 
„       235:  cwicera  manna  {)e  hie  ofercuman  wihton 
„       253:  msegen  J^brea.  Mynton  ealle 
„        311:  /adan  cynnes:  /vthwon  becom 
„        332 :  eal  peet  J>a  c?ebdguman  J5rymme  geeodon 
The  last  mentioned  is  of  the  unusual  form  b  a  a  b. 
Thus  in  Judith  there  are  1 3  cases  of  twofold  alliteration, 
a  remarkably  large  number  when  compared  with  68  in  Beo- 
wulf, 15  in  Christ,   and    with   eight    (24,  63,  68,  189,  255, 
256,  318,  320)  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon;   the   short  poem  on 
Battle  of  Brunnanburh  (73  lines)  shows  5  examples  (14,  33, 
48,  50)  of  this  elaborate,   somewhat  artificial    form  which  in 
proportion  to  length  is  more  than  in  Judith.     It  is  noticeable 
that   all    these   lines    are    emphatic:    11.  83,  85  stand  at   the 
commencement  of  a  passage,  1.  137  tells  us  of  the  arrival  of 
Judith  and  her  maid  at  the  city  of  Bethulia  and  1.  1 50  of  the 
haste  of  the   citizens   to    let  them  in.      In   seven    out   of  the 
thirteen  usages  (85,  137,  155,  235,  311:  165,  253)   the  em- 
phasis is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  the  secondary  rime-letter 
as   chief-letter    in    the    following   or    previous    line.     A    very 
skilful  use  of  the  secondary  letter  in  11.  85,  137,  156,  311  is 
noticeable.    In  these  lines  portions  of  sentences  belonging  very 
closely  together  are  separated  by  the  verse  ending,  but  bound 
together  by  the  use    of  the  secondary    letter   of  one   line  as 
chief-letter   in  the  immediately   following  line :    by  this  same 
means   (235,    236)    two   sections  are   connected.      A    similar 


of.  Cook  Introd.  LXV  and  Rieger  p.  5. 
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device  is  used  by  the  poet  in  other  lines,  and  for  the  same 
purpose:  the  initial  letter  of  the  last  chief -stressed,  but 
not  alliterating,  syllable  of  one  line  occurs  as  rime-letter  in 
the  next  following  line.  Thus,  in  11.  2,  39,  67,  90,  27.'},  289, 
292,  298,  the  last  words  of  a  sentence  forming  a  half-line  are 
joined  to  what  precedes,  and  in  11.  14,  15  two  sentences 
are  joined.  In  other  cases  (29,  42,  72,  294)  closely  related 
portions  of  sentences  are  connected  by  this  device.  Occasionally, 
as  in  Eleue,  Juliana,  and  Andreas1,  the  poet  seems,  by  the  same 
means,  to  compensate  for  the  non-occurrence  of  three  rime- 
letters.  In  the  use  of  three  rime-letters,  Judith  stands  on  the 
same  level  as  Beowulf,  each  showing  a  percentage  of  50  2.  The 
freedom  to  use  two  rime-letters,  or  only  one,  in  the  first  half- 
line  is  one  that  a  poet  would  avail  himself  of  more  and  more. 
This  we  see  evidenced  in  Cynewulf's  poems.  In  such  a  poem 
as  the  Riming  Song,  where  form  was  undoubtedly  of  greater 
importance  to  the  author  than  matter,  we  find  97  per  cent  of 
the  lines  have  three  rime-letters.  In  later  poems,  the  use  of 
three  rime-letters  gets  less  and  less  frequent.  The  Battles  of 
Brunanburh  and  Maldon  have  three  rime-letters  in  47  and  44 
per  cent,  of  their  lines  respectively,  while  the  Psalms  have  three 
in  20  per  cent.  only3.  The  first  two  parts  of  Christ  and  Satan 
show  but  slight  difference  in  this  respect.  In  the  Fallen  Angels, 


1  of.  A.  Fritzsche,    Das  ags.  Ged.  Andreas  u.  Cynewulf.    Anglia, 
Bd.  II  p.  468  etc. 

2  Out  of  349  lines  in  Judith,    175    (more  than  50%)   have  three 
rime-letters ;  of  these  64  are  expanded  lines.     Fritzsche  gives  the  per- 
centage in  Beowulf  as  50:  in  Christ,  55:  in  Jul.,  483/7:  in  El.,  48:  in  the 
Riddles  50'/s:  in  An.  521/.-,:  in  the  Vision  of  the  Cross  (JO.     The  larger 
number  of  these  arc  expanded   lines. 

3  Fritzsche  says  of  his  investigations  dealing  with  the  use  of  three 
rime-letters:  nEs  beweisen  demnach  diese  Untersuchungen  nur  das  eine, 
dass  die  Yerse  mit  3  Stiiben  mehr  und  mehr  iiberhand  nehmen".    Up  to 
a  certain  point  this  is  true.     The    poets,   who  lived   immediately   after 
the  best  age  of  0.  E.  poetry,  probably  endeavoured  to  write  correctly, 
as  far  as  form  was  concerned;  but  to  those  of  later  times,  such  as  the 
authors  of  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  and  the  Chronicle  poems,  the  old  rules 
were  in  great  part  unknown,  and  the  number  of  lines  with  throe  rim<>- 

is  in  consequence  smaller. 
QF.  LXXI.  - 
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47  per  cent  of  the  lines  have  three  rime-letters;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Descent  into  Hell  and  Resurrection  only  40  per  cent. 
Judith,  then,  in  respect  to  distribution  and  number  of 
rime-letters,  differs  considerably  from  the  better  and  earlier 
manner,  and  approximates  to  the  inferior  and  later:  in  some 
particulars,  there  is  an  over-carefulness  in  form,  which,  although 
for  the  most  part,  motived  by  the  subject-matter,  produces  a 
heavy  effect,  not  noticeable  jn  the  best  lines  of  Cyuewulf. 

2.    ALLITERATION-ITS  RELATION  TO  WORDS  IN  KIND 
AND  PLACE. 

Unlike  the  authors  of  the  fallen  Angels !,  and  the  Battle  of 
Maldon2,  the  author  of  Judith,  in  a  combination  of  two  or 
three  nouns,  regularly  places  the  one  with  the  rime-letter  first. 
Throughout  Beowulf,  and  the  Cynewulf  poems,  the  cardinal 
numbers  are  treated  as  adjectives,  and,  when  they  precede  their 
substantives,  always  alliterate.  This  is  the  case  with  'an',  even 
when  it  approaches  in  meaning  the  modern  indefinite  'an'  or  'a' ;}. 

In  Judith  and  in  the  second  part  of  Salomo  we  find  variety. 
Thus  in  Judith  325  (^msegda  m&rost,  anes  momtes  fyrst"), 
'anes',  though  preceding,  does  not  alliterate,  but  in  lines  64, 
95,  where  'anre',  'anra'  are  clearly  numerical,  they  alliterate. 
The  usage  in  Salomo  is  similar.  In  11.  246 ,  254  non- 
alliterating  indefinite  forms  occur,  in  11.  8(>3,  385,  391,  404 
alliterating  numerical  forms.  In  the  Battle  of  Maldon  both  forms 
alliterate  in  11.  117,  262;  the  latter  approaches  the  indefinite  in 
meaning  but  is  separated  from  its  substantive  by  verb  and 
verse-ending.  The  chronicle  poems  give  no  example.  The 
Metra  of  Boethius4  and  the  Psalms  indicate  that  the  numeral 
'an'  was  distinguished  from  the  indefinite,  for  the  former  al- 
literates, but  the  latter  does  not. 

In  the  use  of  the  indefinite  adj.  'eal',  the  author  of 
Judith  avails  himself  of  the  freedom  to  alliterate,  or  not,  when 

1  cf.  Christ  and  Satan  11.  7,  57,  213,  340. 

2  cf.  B.  of  Maldon  11.  80,  183,  242,  266.     In  11.  242  und  266  the 
second  element  of  a  compound  alliterates  and  the  first  not. 

3  cf.  Gen.  11.  880,  1478,  2227  etc.  Dan.  1. 174.  El.  417.  An.  11. 1557, 1649. 

4  cf.  Metra  2625,  3039  (Num.):  1038,    1612  (Indef.).     Psalms    10121, 
10813  (Num.):  81'   (Indef.). 
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it  precedes  its  noun.  In  the  first  half-line  (10%  332a)  if  in- 
variably alliterates1,  but  in  the  second  the  use  is  various 
(8b,  16,  81b;  28b,  253b). 

In  reading  Elene2,  one  notices  that  'eal'  seldom  has  any 
part  in  the  alliteration.  This  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
custom  in  the  older  poems,  but  in  the  Battle  of  Maldou3,  with 
one  exception  (1.  174),  'eal'  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  adjective, 
and,  when  preceding  its  substantive,  alliterates.  In  the  chro- 
nicle poems,  it  regularly  alliterates  (cf.  Eadgar  6 :  Eadweard  31). 
In  both  parts  of  Christ  and  Satan  and  of  Salomo  and  Saturn, 
the  cases  of  alliteration  and  non-alliteration  are  almost  equal. 
The  similar  licence,  that  allowed  such  adjectives  as  'manig', 
'micele',  'feala',  to  stand  before  their  substantives  without  allite- 
rating, is  one  that  the  best  poets  seldom  make  use  of4,  and, 
when  'manig'  is  used  absolutely,  'm'  is  invariably5  the  rime- 
letter  of  the  line. 

When  a  substantive,  or  verbal  noun  occurs  in  the  same 
half  line  with  a  finite  verb ,  the  verb  is  subordinated  to  it 
but  can  of  course,  in  the  first  half  line,  alliterate  with  the 
substantive  or  verbal  noun  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  rule  is  observed  without  exception  in  Judith.  Cook 
quotes  9a  ^irwan  up  swresendo"  as  a  violation  of  it,  but 
'girwan'  is  an  Infinitive,  in  the  Ace.  and  Inf.  construction  depen- 
dent on  'Gefrsegn',  and  therefore,  since  it  stands  first,  alliterates. 

In  the  second  half -line,  the  best  poets  allowed  them- 
selves freedom,  and  our  poet  did  the  same,  but  to  a  some- 
what greater  extent6.  The  following  instances  are  noticeable: 

1  This  is  contrary  to  the  usual  custom:  the  cases  in  the  first  hemistich 
where  'eal'  alliterates  are  rare  in  the  certainly   older  poems:    cf.  Dan. 
1.  360,  Azar.  1.  76.     Cf.  ten  Brink,   —  Zupitza,  Cynewulfs  Elene  (Haupt 
Bd.  XXIII  Anzeiger  p.  59). 

2  In  Elene  'eal'  alliterates  in  the  first  half  line  in  11.  731,  1101,  1118, 
1236,  1285,  but  in  all  cases  the  immediately  following  substantive  has  an 
initial  vowel,  so  that  'eal'  is  not  preferred  to  its  substantive  by  such  al- 
literation. 

3  cf.  11.  63,  196,  203,  207,  216,  231,  233,  238,  256,  304,  314,  320. 

4  In  Elene  the  only  exampel  of  'feala'  not  alliterating  is  912  :  of 
'manag'  not  alliterating,  when  preceding,  there  is  no  example. 

5  cf.  Beowulf  349,  857,  1023,  1598    etc.     Christ   and  Satan   583. 
El    501,  970  etc.         G  cf.  Cook  p.  LXVIII. 
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1 ,  .  £weode  gifena 

183.  $can  wolde;  ac  him  ue  Me  God 
204.  on  dset  daegred  sylf;  efynedan  scildas, 

207.  wselgifre  fugel:  idstan  begeu 

208.  J)8et  him  (la  /Jebdguman  pbhkon  tilian 
211.  salowigpada  sang  hildelebd 

255.  in  dam  wlitegan  trsefe  w&ron  setsqmne 
260.  wict  da  Aalgan  imegd  /jaafde  geworden. 
Of  these  11.  183,  204,  207  are  rhetorically  justifiable,  but  1.  208. 
where  the  Infinitive  is  subordinated  to  the  verb,  is  not.    Much 
less  justifiable  is  the  alliteration  of  a  copulative  verb  (255)  in 
preference   to  an  adverb,  and  of   an  auxiliary  (260)   in  pre- 
ference to  its  participle. 

In  1.  29b  'drencte  mid  wine',  1.  44b  'reste  on  symbel' 
1.  72b  'keddon  to  b^doV,  H.  209b  and  292b  'fleah  on  last/, 
the  last  two  words  form  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  so  account 
for  the  subordination  of  the  substantives1. 

Thus  there  are  13  lines  in  which  the  poet  transgressed 
the  law;  of  these,  three  seem  rhetorically  justifiable.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  four  cases  (p.  14),  in  which  verbs  bear  the 
chief  stress,  but  do  not  alliterate,  we  get  a  total  of  17  lines 
transgressing  the  laws  of  accentuation,  four  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  also  transgress  those  of  alliteration. 2 

In  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  the  following  examples  of  verb- 
stressing  are  noticeable:  in  1.  7a,  the  auxiliary  verb  'let'  alliterates 
in  the  presence  of  the  subst.  'handon'  in  the  same  half-line; 
in  1.  127b  the  verb  'stihte'  alliterates  in  preference  to 
Byrhtnoct.  This  is  however  rhetorically  justifiable  as  is  the 
alliteration  of  chogode'  in  1.  128b.  In  1.  242b,  where,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  second  part  of  a  compound  alliterates,  the 
subordination  of  verb  to  substantive  is  not  adhered  to  by  the 
alliteration  ,,aZ>reode  his  angin". 


1  cf.  11.  26  and  27  where  adverb  follows  verb. 

2  In  11.  26,  27,  223,  262,  a  finite  verb  alliterates  in  preference  to 
the  following  adverb.     As  the  first  of  two  finite  verbs  in  the  half-line, 
the  verbs  in  11.  23,  25,  297,  326  alliterate.     In  11.   215,  253  a  finite  verb 
alliterates  on  the  second  and  first  rime-letters  respectively,  in  two-fold 
alliteration.     Cf.  Kluge  P.  u.  B.  Beitriige  Bd.  IX  p.  448. 
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In  two  cases,  the  author  of  Judith  alliterates  an  adverb 
following  its  verb: 

132b.    Eodon  tta  #egnum  fauonne 

250b.    hogedon  aninga. 

In  the  treatment  of  adverbs,  the  most  remarkable  usage  is 
the  alliteration  and  accentuation  of  two  having  demonstrative 
pronominal  stems: 

118b.  feet  he  ctonan  mote1. 

129b.  £yder  on  l£dde. 

Other  adverbs  with  pronominal  stems  are  never  found 
bearing  alliteration  and  chief  stress;  'ttser-inne'  (50)  is  signif- 
icant. In  other  poems,  we  find  variety  in  the  use  of  'Ctonan' 
and  '(tyder',  which  is  worth  noting  here,  as  unobserved  by  Rieger. 

In  Beowulf2  'ctonan'  rarely  (123,  691)  alliterates,  although 
occurring  before  its  verb,  and  in  other  poems  the  only  cases 
of  alliteration,  I  have  noticed,  are  Christ  and  Satan  1.  722  and 
Elene  1.  348 3.  On  the  other  hand  '|)ider'  more  generally  allite- 
rates ;  in  Beowulf  always  (379,  2071,  3086),  also  in  Christ  and 
Satan  (302,  632) 4.  If  we  except  the  adverbs  of  place  and  time 
'&r'  and  'mi',  other  adverbs  alliterate  regularly,  when  they 
precede  the  verbs,  that  they  modify. 

The  alliteration  of  pronouns  in  Judith  is  also  noticeable. 
In  1.  51b  k/?yne'  has  the  chief  rime-letter,  so  in  1.  85b  lm&  and 
in  1.  66b  'efysse' :  in  the  following  lines  possessive  pronouns 
have  the  chief  stress,  1.  90b  'minra',  1.  198b  'mine',  1.  91b  '[nnre' 
(its  substantive  does  not  occur  till  the  following  line)5,  and  in 
1,  85a  'J)inre'  alliterates,  but  only  on  the  secondary  rime-letter 
in  twofold  alliteration,  and  in  1.  130a  'hit'  is  the  first  word  allite- 
rating. Further  'sum'  (275),  'nanne'  (233)  and  '&gwhylc'  (50, 
1(50)  have  the  chief  stress.  Like  examples  are  found  in  almost 
all  poems,  but  hardly  in  such  numbers.  The  Battle  of  Maldon 
supplies  an  almost  equally  largely  number;  thus  in  1.  318  'we' 
and  'winum',  in  1.  178  'fin',  in  1.  234  'arc',  'ieghwylc'  and 


1  cf.  1.   132*>  above. 

2  cf.  11.  224,  520,  844,  853. 

3  Cases  of  non-alliteration  are:  Christ  and  Satan  327,  635:   Gen. 
446,  493:  Salomo  416  etc. 

4  But  cf.  Dan.  228,  526.         5  cf.  Beowulf  2742'',  2743 «. 
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',  in  1.  224  'min',  in  1.  70,  the  indefinite  pronouns,  '&nig', 
'6{)rum',  are  all  accentuated.  'Sylfra'  has  the  chief-stress  in 
1.  38,  as  often  elewhere. 

The  poet  of  Judith  consistently  accentuates  the  prefix 
W  (65,  76,  102,  180,  228,  284,  318),  thus  using  the  original 
accent.  In  the  Battle  of  Maldon  *,  as  in  the  Cynewulf  poems 
there  is  variety,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  lun'  is  accen- 
tuated. In  Beowulf2,  it  seerns,  there  are  only2  two  (1756, 
2000)  lines  in  which  'un'  is  certainly  unaccentuated.  Other 
prefixes  are  not  accentuated. 

At  the  end  of  this  section,  our  result  again  is  that 
Judith  is  not  entirely  at  one  with  the  older  poems;  where 
freedom  was  known  to  the  old  poets,  our  poet  uses  even 
greater  freedom.  The  superiority  to  the  Battle  of  Maldon  is  again 
clear,  if  we  think  only  of  the  violations  in  that  poem,  of  the  rule 
concerning  the  accentuation  of  groups  of  nouns.  As  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  so  again  from  a  purely  formal  one, 
our  fragment  is  superior  to  those  preserved  wholy  or  in  part 
under  the  titles  of  Christ  and  Satan. 

The  Chronicle  poems  are  in  most  respects  formally  correct, 
but,  if  we  except  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh,  they  are  spiritless, 
poor  productions.  They  all  show  a  remarkably  large  number 
of  word  and  phrase  correspondences  with  other  poems,  so 
that  they  are  rather  compilations  than  original  productions. 
Their  authors  were  certainly  monks  and  used  the  older  poems 
for  models. 

Before  closing  our  consideration  of  alliteration  ,  some 
remarks  on  its  Quality  with  not  be  out  of  place. 

3.    ALLITERATION  -  ITS  QUALITY. 

That  any   vowel  sound    may   alliterate  with   any  vowel 

sound,    or  in  other    words    spiritus    lenis    with    spiritus  lenis: 

that  a  consonant  in  any  combination  may  alliterate  with  the 

same  consonant  in  any  combination,  if  the  combinations  'sp', 

1  of.  11.  51,  206,  256,  308.     In  11.  79,  152  the  prefixes  are  certainly 
unaccented. 

2  cf.  Eieger  p.  18.     Both  of  these  lines  belong  to  later  portions 
of  the  Beowulf.     Cf.   ten  Brink,    Beowulf,  Quellen   und  Forschungen, 
Heft  62,  pp.  86,  115. 
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'at',  'sc1  be  excepted:  these  are  tlie  well-known  laws  for  the 
quality  of  alliteration. 

The  combination  'sp'  is  not  found  in  Judith.  In  11.  25, 
223,  227  'st'  is  the  rime-combination;  in  the  second  of  these 
'str'  alliterates  with  'st  +  vowel',  otherwise  'st  +  vowel'  with 
'st  -h  vowel'  ].  L.  55  reads  »Snude  da  swoteran  idese :  eodon 
da  st ercedferhde : 2  thus  'sn'  alliterates  with  'st',  reminding 
us  of  the  line  in  the  Chronicle :^  (A.  D.  942),  in  which 
flSnotiuga"  and  ,,Standford"  are  the  stressed  words.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  note  that  in  other  cases 
'sn'  only  alliterates  with  'sn'  (125,  199)  and  'si'  with  ;sl' 
(247) 4:  in  four  lines  W  (80,  106,  240,  322)  alliterates  only 
with  'sw',  but  otherwise  with  's  -f-  vowel' 5. 

The  Battle  of  Maldon  affords  one  example  of  incorrect 
alliteration  in  'st',  viz  271.  ,,refre  embe  stunde  he  sealde  sume 
wunde",  where  'st'  alliterates  with  's  +  vowel'6.  In  1.  29  'sn' 
alliterates  with  's  -j-  vowel'. 

In  dealing  with  ksc'  as  with  V  and  'g',  the  questions 
and  theories  that  have  arisen  out  of  Verner's  law  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Paul7  has,  with  almost  complete 
certainty,  shown  that,  there  were  no  Mediae,  but  only  voiced 
spirants  in  the  primitive  Germanic  languages.  These  voiced 
spirants  were  shifted  variously  in  North-  and  South-germanic 
languages,  and  in  Old-English8  the  entire  shifting  to  Mediae 


1  cf.  Cook  Ixvii.     So  B.  of  Maldon  1.  68  and  other  poems. 

2  Cook  classes  the  line  under  S3,  and  says  nothing  about  the  ir- 
regularity.     The   MS   reads   ste  .  ...|  ferhcte.      Ettmiiller  (Scopas  and 
Boceras)  reads  Bsnelferh(tett. 

3  cf.  Rieger  17. 

4  Neither  of  these  niceties  of   alliteration    is  to    be    observed    in 
other    poems:   in    Elene    'sn'    occurs    1.   313    as    rime-combination,    but 
otherwise  'sn'  alliterates  with  s  4-  vowel.     These  combinations   are  not 
found  in  B.  of  Maldon. 

5  cf.  88,  89,  124.    In  B.  of  Maldon  all  's'  combinations  alliterate 
only  with  their  likes,  'sw'  alliterates  with  'sw'  except  in  1.  282. 

6  Rieger    und    Kluge    take    the    line    as    an    example    of    rime, 
without  alliteration. 

7  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  I,  p.  146  if. 

8  ten  Brink  Anglia  Bd.  I,  p.  513. 
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took  place  only  in  the  case  of  dentals,  while  in  that  of  labials, 
it  took  place  only  initially  and  internally,  and  that  when  the 
'stop'  sound  as  in  'hcbban'  was  doubled.  The  gutturals  do 
not  seem  to  have  shifted  at  all,  and  ten  Brink  forcibly  urges, 
that,  because  'g'  never  signified  a  'stop',  the  only  way  to  re- 
present the  double  Media  was  by  combining  the  signs  for  tenuis 
and  voiced  spirant  as  in  'secgan'.  Thus  then ,  the  guttural 
sounds  known  in  the  primitive  German  language,  were  a  voiced 
spirant  'g',  a  smooth  guttural  'k'  and  an  unvoiced  spirant  'h'. 
These  Germanic  sounds  'k'  and  'g',  became  palatal  sounds 
(c,  g  —  y'  —  j)  before  all  vowels  which  were  'front'  before 
mutation  set  in ,  but  remained ,  before  vowels,  which  were 
'back'  at  the  same  period  ]. 

That  the  'c'  in  the  combination  'sc'  was  a  palatal  sound 
is  evidenced  by  the  almost  regular  insertion,  in  the  later  texts2, 
of  'e'  before  the  'back'  vowels  'a'  V  V.  and  further  by  the  forms 
found  in  Middle  and  Modern  English.3  Sweet  ascribes  this 
to  the  influence  of  the  forward  sound  V. 

Judith  tends  to  show  the  truth  of  this:  in  11.  78  4,  193, 
2oO,  305,  the  sound  of  'sc'  is  clearly  palatal,  as  it  is  followed 
in  every  case  by  a  front  vowel:  in  1.  71)  'scurum'  and 
'sceade'  are  the  alliterating  words.  In  Andreas  (512)  we 
find  the  word  written  'sceor' :  this  together  with  the  forms 
'schour,  shour'5,  in  Mid.  E.  and  'shower'  in  Mod.  E.  points,  to  a 
palatal  sound,  at  all  events  towards  the  end  of  the  0.  E.  period. 
In  the  Battle  of  Maldon6  also,  all  'sc'  sounds  are  palatal.  On 
the  other  hand  V,  when  used  as  rime-letter  in  Judith7,  is 
almost  invariably  guttural,  and  =  c2  =  k.  The  'y'  in  'cyning' 

1  cf.  Sweet,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sounds  pp.  143,  147:  ten  Brink,  Anglia 
Bd.  I,  p.  512. 

2  In  the  Epinal  glossary,  Vespasian  Psalter,  and  early  W.  S.  texts 
the  'e'  is  not  found:  —  cf.  Sweet,  Hist.  of.  Eng.  Sounds  p.  144. 

3  With  the  one  exception  of  Mod.  E.  scathe  (O.  E.  sceaCtan)  all 
words,  that  appear  in  Grein  with  initial  'sc',  and  are  preserved  in  Mod.  E., 
have  the  initial  sound  'sh'. 

4  The  'y'   in  'Scyppend'   is   a   late    form  of  'ie' ,  i-umlaut  of  W 
(sceapan). 

5  cf.  Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales  (passim). 

6  cf.  11.  40,  56,  98,  136. 

7  cf.  11.   134,  155,  200,  235,  243,  311,  312,  324,  333. 
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is  i-umlaut  of  V,  cf.  O.-Sax.  laming:  so  also  'y'  in  'cycled' 
(155)  is  from  original  'u'.  This  stable  'y'  is  a  back  vowel. 
In  1.  270  the  pronunciation  of  'cirman'  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  the  metathesised  form  'crimm',  which  is  found  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Glosses  to  Aldhelm's  ,,De  Virginitate"  ],  seerns  to 
point  to  a  guttural  sound.  Further,  0.  H.  G.  'karmian'  points 
to  an  original  back  sound  in  Germanic.  The  Mid.  E.  forms  'bi- 
cherrnet'  (Owl  and  Nightingale  279)  and  'chirme'  (305),  on  the 
other  hand,  stand  in  evidence  for  the  'tsh'  or  palatal  sound. 
That  many  words  found  in  early  texts  written  with  palata- 
lising V  or  T  after  V  were  later  written,  and  spoken  without 
it,  the  later  MSS.  and  Mid.  E.  forms  prove  with  certainty.  That 
there  was  a  tendency  to  return  to  back  V  is  shown  in  such 
words  as  ccald',  'secan',  'pencan'  etc.2,  and  in  the  later  poems 
the  alliteration  of  palatal  with  guttural  V  occurs  very  rarely. 
Thus,  in  the  battle  of  Maldon,  the  word  'ceoiT  (256)  has  no 
part  in  the  alliteration ;  in  1.  76  'ceblan'  seems  to  have  a 
palatal  sound,  and  the  only  other  doubtful  word  is  'cellod'3 
(283),  which  probably  contains  the  same  stem  as  the  Mod. 
E.  'keeled'.  In  the  Chronicle  poems,  with  the  exception  of 
'cild'  (Eadgar  31),  V  when  alliterating  is  guttural4. 

That  the  author  of  Judith  was  not  careful  to  distinguish 
between  'back'  and  'front  g'  (g,  g),  is  at  once  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  T  sound  in  lildith5  (prob.  =  g)  alliterates 
now  with  the  one,  now  with  the  other,  and  once  (1.  132) 
with  both. 

Excluding  the  nine  lines,  in  which  the  word  'ludith' 
occurs,  we  find  fourteen6  consistently  rimed  with  'back  g', 
and  in  the  remaining  six7  there  is  confusion  of  one  sound  with 
the  other. 


1  cf.  Haupt,  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  XI,  p.  513. 

2  cf.  Sweet,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sounds  p.  143. 

8  cf.  'celled  bord'  with    'escu  votis'  (Huon    de  Bordeaux  1.  962). 
The  parallelism  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  W.  Paton  Ker. 

4  'ceAas'  (Edg.  22)  is  of  course  unaccented. 

5  with  g:  —  123,  13,  40,  256,  334;  with  g:  —  342,  144,  168.    Cf. 
the  allit.  of  Judea  and  Judeas  in  Elene. 

6  32,  224,  306,  329:  62,  83,  112,  140,  148,  171,  186,  219,  271,  308. 

7  2,  9,  22,  149,  238,  279. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  'g'  is  in  no  case  rime-letter. 
Much  stricter  in  this  respect  is  the  poet  of  the  Battle  of 
Maldon,  for,  two  lines  being  excepted,  g  alliterates  regularly 
with  g,  and  g  with  g.     In  11.  84  and  274  'g'  is  rime-letter: 
in   18  lines  l  lg'  is  rime  letter.     The  exceptional  lines  are 

100.  apeer  ong&m  Cranium  </earowe  stodon". 

265.  ,,Him  se  <y\sel  on^/an  ^eornlice  fylstan". 
In  the  Chronicle  poems  we ,  find  a  like  exactness  but  even 
there  not  without  exceptions.  In  the  Battle  of  Brunnanburh 
there  are  two  lines  like  those  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  having 
three  rime-letters,  two  of  which  are  like  4gV  and  the  other 
unlike. 

18.  //arum  a</eted,  guma  norcterua 

44.  f/eonge  at  #ucte;  ^ylpan  ne  porfte. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  each  case,  the  first  rime-letters  in 
the  first  and  second  half-lines,  alliterate  exactly.  It  is  of  course 
possible  to  regard  the  others  as  not  alliterating,  though  accen- 
tuated. That  the  sounds  must  have  been  clearly  distinguished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Old  English  period  is  shown  by  their 
exact  distinction  in  Middle  English. 

The  sound  4g'  becomes  3  (j  sound)  in  Mid.  E.  and  allite- 
rates only  with  itself  or  the  spiritus  lenis. 

Numerically,  the  lines  with  rime-letter  'g'  only  are  more 
numerous  in  Judith  than  in  Elene,  Christ  and  Satan,  or  Salomo 
and  Saturn:  in  all  these  poems  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  lines  shows  mixture  of  'g'  and  'g'.  As  our  poet  confuses 
the  two  sounds  in  every  case  in  which  the  'g'  sound  is  used, 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  certainty,  whether  the  correctness  in 
the  other  lines  is  not  accidental.  On  the  other  hand  the 
difficulty  of  alliterating  only  'gV  with  'gV  is  felt  by  the  author 
of  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  who  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
alliterates  correctly.  The  comparative  rarity  of  words  with 
initial  'g'  makes  the  difficulty,  and  a  glance  at  Piers  Plowman 
tells  us  that  the  words  with  the  corresponding  Mid.  E.  sound 
rarely  alliterated.  The  formally  correct  Rime  Song  alliterates 


1   13,  32,  35,  46,  61,  67,  87,  94,   109,  138,  170,  176,  187,  237,  262, 
285,  287,  315. 
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'g'  with  'g'  in  4  lines1,  'g'  with  'g'  in  two2,  and  in  1.  36  the 
two  together. 

In  the  alliteration  of  'h' 3,  which  had  in  O.  E.  become 
a  mere  breath,  our  poet  shows  a  like  tendency  to  correctness: 
in  the  majority  of  cases  'h  -f  vowel'  alliterates  with  'h  -f 
vowel',  but  in  1.  251  'h  +  vowel'  with  'hi'4,  and  in  11.  94,  290 
'h  4-  vowel'  with  'hr'.  In  other  cases  the  combinations  'hi1, 
'hr',  'hw'  alliterate  only  with  like  combinations5.  The  wea- 
kening of  lh'  was  so  great  that  in  some  cases  it  entirely 
disappeared,  or,  when  written,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sounded:  thus  in  1.  249  'weras'  and  'hwearfum',  in  1.  314 
rebcende',  'hrsew',  'rum'  are  the  alliterating  words.  In  the  Battle 
of  Maldon  'hringas'  (161)  alliterates  with 'reaf  and 'gerenod', 
and  (145)  'hringlocan'  with  'heortan'.  The  Latin  H  (Greek, 
'spiritus  asper')6  is  usually  mute  in  English,  so  in  our  poem, 
although  the  MS.  gives  the  name  'Holofernus'  uniformly  with 
'H',  the  alliteration  requires  it  to  be  read  with  'spiritus  lenis'. 

In  quality  of  alliteration,  as  in  its  other  uses,  our  poem 
shows  differences  from  the  prevailing  usage  in  the  older 
poems;  these  differences  tend  in  the  direction  of  what  in  the 
Mid.  E.  period  became  the  rule,  but  are  not  so  definite  as 
those  found  in  the  later  poems. 

Of  grammatical  alliteration,  there  are  three  examples  in 
Judith,  of  a  very  different  type  to  that  used  by  Cynewulf. 

In    Cynewulf   they    are    almost    invariably    of  the  form 
'cyninga  cining'  and  have  a  rhetorical  purpose,  but  in  Judith 
they  are  probably  used  without  conscious  purpese. 
191.  leohtne  leoman. 
196.  germed  to  deacte  and  ge  dom  agon. 

In  the  Battle  of  Maldon  this  form  is  used  much  more  fre- 
quently7, and  with  no  further  purpose  than  to  maintain  the 


1  11.  3,  49,  66,  71. 

2  11.  11,  25. 

3  cf.  Sweet,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Sounds,  pp.  134,  135. 

4  cf.  B.  of  Maldon  74,  251,  318. 

5  hi3.  23,  205:  hr3.  282:  hw2.  214.     cf.  Cook  p.  Ixv. 

6  cf.  Elene,  Hierusalem,  Gerusalem  or  Jerusalem. 

7  cf.  11.  4,  27,  39,  49,  63,  65,  72,  75,  121,  127,  137,  151,  155,  235,  302. 
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alliteration.  Thus  in  11.  27.  49  substantives  and  verbs  of  the 
same  stem  are  used ,  and  in  1.  39  two  forms  of  the  same 
substantive.  The  repetition  of  the  same  words  used  in  rapid 
enumeration  is  totally  wanting  in  Judith ,  but  is  found  once 
in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  (270.  hwilon  he  on  bord  sceat,  hwilon 
beorn  ttesde).  Other  examples  are  given  by  Rieger  p.  17;  the 
most  numerous  are  found  in  the  Metra. 

Our  poet  then,  while  deviating  here  and  there  from  the 
strict  rules  for  alliteration,  adheres  on  the  whole  to  the  best 
usage;  in  beauty  of  form,  he  is  superior  to  the  author  of 
the  Battle  of  Maldon. 

With  this  we  close  our  consideration  of  Alliteration,  or 
Initial-rime,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  use  of  End-rime  in 
comparison  with  other  poems. 


B.  END-RIME. 

Kluge1  has  pointed  out  that  End-rime,  of  various  kinds, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  specimens  of  O.  E.  poetry,  and 
finding  that  the  number  of  rimes  is  greater  in  the  later  than 
in  the  earlier  poems,  he  makes  a  large  or  small  number  of 
rimes  a  criterion  for  determining  the  time  relations  of  one 
poem  to  another.  In  Beowulf  the  number  of  Suffix-rimes  is 
very  considerable:  there  are  also  at  least  16  examples  of  pure 
stem-syllable  rime,  while  the  lines  in  which  a  stem-syllable 
rimes  with  an  inflectional  or  suffixal  syllable,  having  a  secon- 
dary stress,  are  also  numerous.  In  Andreas  the  number  of 
rimes,  and  notably  of  stem-syllable  rimes,  is  still  greater,  and 
a  similar  increase  shows  itself  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  and 
Judith,  till  in  Layamon's  Brut  about  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  lines  are  connected  by  rime.  Kluge  is  thus  led  to 
the  following  order:  Beow.-Andr.-Byrhtn.-Jud.-Lay.  In  deciding 
this  order,  the  difference  between  Suffix  and  Stem-syllable 
rime  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  considered,  but  we  must 
further  ask  whether  the  rime  serves  any  definite  purposo,  or 


Zur  Geschichte  des  Keimes,  P.  und  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  IX,  p.  422. 
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purposes,  and  this  we  caii  determine  by  observing  whether  it 
is  consistently  used  to  produce  certain  effects.  This  last  will 
be  a  much  more  certain  test  of  date  than  merely  counting 
the  examples. 

Turning  to  the  poem  on  the  Death  of  Alfred  in  the 
Chronicle  (ana.  1030) ,  we  see  at  once  that  the  use  of  rime 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  alliteration.  Alliteration  is  found 
in  none  of  the  riming  lines,  but  only  in  the  non-riming  lines 
(6,  9,  13,  15,  20).  In  Layamon  too,  rime  frequently  serves 
the  same  purpose,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  the  short  sentences 
in  which  the  Brut  is  written  are  connected  by  means  of  rime, 
and  periods  are  closed  and  opened  with  rime. 

In  the  Battle  of  Maldon  three  uses  of  rime  are  observable; 

a)  A  riming  couplet  serves  to  close  or  to  commence  an 
episode  :  frequently  when  two  following  episodes   are  closely 
connected  in  subject  the  last  line  of  the  first  rimes  with  the 
first  of  the  second. 

[Exx.  are:  24",  25h,  26":  G7b,  6<Sb:  82b,  83b:  S9b,  90b: 
9Sh,  99b,  100b:  254b,  255",  256h:  305b,  BOG",  3()7b.] 

b)  The  riming  of  the  two  halves  of  a  long   line  serves 
almost   invariably    to    mark   events  following    one  another  in 
quick  succession:   occasionally,  the  riming  of  the  halves  of  a 
long  line  closes  an  episode. 

[Exx.  are:  2b,  3ab :  4ab:  18»":  19ab:  42Hb:  47Hb:  130", 
131b:  309"'.  | 

c)  Riming  of  words  in  the  same  half  line  serves  to  mark 
the  noise  or  rapid  movement  of  the  things  spoken  of.    |  Exx. 
are:  15":  107*:   110":   126".] 

The  majority  of  the  rimes  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  are 
suffix-rimes;  there  are  comparatively  few  stem-syllable  and 
feminine  rimes1,  thus  making  the  consistent  use  of  the  sufrix- 
rimes  the  more  remarkable. 


1  Stem- syllable:  15*  bord,  swurd:  47ab  ord,  swurd:  107*  earn, 
georn:  110"  bord,  ord  (cf.  Elene  1187):  126b  weel,  feol:  [9"b  mihte, 
cniht:  132b  eorle  ceorle  are  examples  of  riming  of  stems,  but  not  of 
suffixes].  Feminine-rime:  -ode  42<*b:  309*1':  -undo  271al>.  Asso- 
nances: I8ab  r.rdde,  t:t>hte:  ISO'1,  131'>  ahof,  stop  :  21  I"1'  cwaJ,  sprite. 
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In  Judith  feminine  rimes  are  more  numerous,  and  purely 
suffix-rimes  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  Battle  of  Maldou. 

The  following-  classification  of  the  rimes  in  Judith  will 
make  our  principles  of  rime- selection  clear1: 

I.  Masculine    rimes: 

a)  Perfect  (i.  e.  the  vowrels  and  consonants  following  are 
identical,  and  the  syllables  have  either  both  a  chief  or  both 
a  secondary  stress) : 

113ab  nses,  wees  —  is  the  only  stem-syllable  rime.  The 
others  are  all  suffix  rimes:  Exx.  are:  4ab:  85ab:  163b,  165b: 
201ab:  23Sab:  285a,  286a:  299b,  300a  etc. 

b)  Imperfect:  (1).  Consonances:  21a  earn-georn2, 
318a  bord-swyrd3. 

(11).  Difference  of  stress  and  of  ending:  97b,  98a- 
mode,  geniwod:  294.  Iseg,  ges&ged:  300ftb.  gedyrsod,  god. 

II.  Feminine    rimes: 

a)  Perfect:    2ab   grunde,  funde :    23b  hlynede,  dynede: 
29 ab  sine,    wine:    36ab   bedrseste,  gehlaeste:  63ab  nebsan,  for- 
lebsan:  115ab  gewunden,gebunden:  123ab  gMe,  Me:  305ab  sc;e- 
ron,  w&ron:  349b,  350a   streamas,  dreamas. 

b)  Imperfect:    20ab  rondwigende,  wende:    60ab  hyrde, 
gestyrde:  231ftb  gecoste,  eornoste :  271ab  poliende,  ende. 

These  rimes  in  Judith  are  not  used  with  the  consistency 
shown  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon.  In  fact  it  was  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  characteristic  0.  E.  use  of  apposition,  in  which  nouns 
and  verbs  of  like  cases  and  tenses  follow  one  another,  with  a 
formal  use,  at  all  events,  of  suffix-rime.  Here  and  there  the 
use  of  rime  gives  force  to  the  meaning:  thus  in  1.  23  it  in- 
dicates the  laughter  and  revelry  of  Holofernes4.  Similarly 


1  cf.  Kluge,  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  IX,  444  p.  and  Cook  p.  LXIX. 

2  cf.  Battle  of  Maldon,  107a. 
8  cf.  Battle  of  Maldon  15tt. 

4  cf.  Elene  (description  of  noise  before  battle):  11.  50,  51.  {)onne 
rantl  dynede,  campwudu  clynede. 
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intensification  is  expressed  by  the  heaping  of  words  in  the 
same  cases  and  tenses;  11.  163b,  164:  wwornum  and  heapum, 
ttreatum  and  (trymmum  prungon  and  urnon;  1.  115  ^wyrmum 
bewunden,  witum  gebunden".  Quickly  following  actions  are 
marked  by  a  similar  device:  1.  304  wlinde  hebwon,  scildburh 
sc&ron",  1.  326b  „  wagon  and  l&ddon".  At  the  close  of  a  period, 
or,  as  the  connecting  link  between  two  closely  related  clauses, 
rime  is  much  less  seldom  used  than  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  use  of  it  in  the  majority  of 
cases  as  purposed  or  conscious.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
riming  of  'streamas'  and  'drekmas'  (11.  349b,  350a)  is  notice- 
able for  its  effectiveness  (cf.  p.  39) :  by  this  means  a  pause 
is  made,  and  then  follow  the  four  words  ,J)urh  his  sylfes 
miltse"  containing  the  teaching  of  the  whole  poem.  A 
somewhat  similar  use  of  rime  is  to  be  found  in  1.  36: 
wbedreste  —  gehlseste";  on  this  follows  a  hemistich  closing 
the  sentence  and  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  thought 
of  the  immediately  preceding  lines  with  the  words  'hringum 
gehrodene'. 

The  two  examples  of  sectional  rime  common  to  Judith 
and  the  Battle  of  Maldon  afford  a  further  contrast  in  usage. 
,,Bord  and  brad  swurd"  (B.  of  M.  15a)  these  words 

close  the  account  of  Eadric's  actions ,  while  the  line  and  a 
half  following  tell  us  why  he  so  acted.  The  same  words 
(Jud.  318a)  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  the  rime 
has  no  effect. 

So  again,  Battle  of  Maldou  107a:  nearn  seses  georn"  makes 
a  pause  in  the  account  of  the  various  noises,  and  the  closing 
words  wwaes  on  eorpan  cyrm"  sum  up  the  whole.  In  Judith 
(210a)  wearn  ffites  georntt,  the  rime  again  has  no  particular 
meaning. 

Thus  then,  although  here  and  there  our  poet  uses  rime 
in  full  consciousness  of  its  force,  he  does  not  observe  the 
same  consistency  as  the  author  of  the  Battle  of  Maldou. 

These  considerations,  together  with  some  already  ex- 
pressed, and  others  yet  to  follow,  indicate  that  Judith  is 
earlier  than  the  Battle  of  Maldon. 
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The  appended  '  table,  showing  the  number  of  rimes  in 
350  lines  of  each  of  the  poems  investigated,  tells  us  that  the 
mere  number  of  rimes  must  not  be  too  closely  relied  upon 
in  determining  relative  dates. 

Juliana  and  Christ  would  by  that  test  be  the  two  earliest 
extant  English  poems.  Christ,  in  reality,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
poems  that  shows  a  conscious  artistic  use  of  rime,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  effective  antithetical  rimes  in  1.  591 
—595,  which  Kluge  explains  as  wein  Experiment,  wodurch 
er  sich  eine  strenge  Reimtechnik  anzueignen  hoffte". 

At  the  same  time  our  table  shows  us  a  marked  difference 
between  Judith  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  .Beowulf,  Ceedmonian  and  Cynewulfian  poems  on  the  other. 
All  this  tends  to  show  that  the  use  of  rime  grew  gradually. 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  helped  and  influenced  in  its  progress 
by  the  Celtic  popular  songs,  snatches  of  which  must  have 
become  familiar  to  the  Germanic  invaders.  The  Celtic  metres 
were,  in  their  turn,  largely  influenced  by  the  Latin  and  espe- 
cially by  those  made  use  of  in  the  Latin  Christian  hymns2. 


1 

Suffix-rimes. 

42 
3 
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"?»  <z 

«      4> 

1  1 
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Final  consonant 
of  stem-syllable 
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3 

66 
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Genesis    (1  -  23"),   852 
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70 
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Daniel  (1—280,  690— 
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Christ     and     Satan 

(1  -  350).     . 

54 
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3 
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50 
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2 
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Elene  (1  —  350)    ,     .     . 

67 

8 

3 

78 

Juliana  (1—350)    .     . 

54 

— 
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56 

Andreas  (1  -  350)  .     . 
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2 

66 

Judith    

90 

24 
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13.  of  Maldon      .     .     . 

104 

12 

— 

116 

2  Thurneysen,  lie v no  Cultiqut?,  Tome   VI,  p. 
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To  this  latter  influence  we  can  ascribe  such  attempts 
at  riming  as  are  found  in  Christ  (591—595),  Elene(1237 — 1245). 
Such  passages  as  these,  and  the  Rime  Song,  the  only  0.  E. 
poem  in  which  rime  is  carried  consistently  through,  stand  apart 
from  the  development  of  sporadic  rime ,  that  reaches  its 
height,  during  the  0.  E.  period,  in  our  poem,  the  Battle  of 
Maldou  and  the  Chronicle  poem  for  1036. 

C.  EXPANDED  LINES. 

The  most  distinctively  metrical  characteristic  of  our  poem 
is  the  abundant  use  of  'Expanded  Lines'.  Among  English 
scholars  Guest  has  called  them  wCsedmon's  longer  rhythms", 
and  March  flLong  Narrative  Verses"  :  German  scholars  use 
the  terms  wStreckverseu  and  wSchwellverse".  The  nearest 
English  equivalent  of  the  last  has  been  chosen,  as  being  the 
most  significant. 

Such  lines  are  'expanded'  by  prefixing  to  each  hemistich 
a  chief-stressed  syllable,  thus  raising  the  number  of  chief 
stresses  in  each  hemistich  to  three,  and  one  or  more  either 
secondary  or  un-stressed  syllables.  In  the  first  hemistich,  this 
prefixed  syllable  should  alliterate,  but  not  in  the  second  hemi- 
stich, in  which  the  syllable  having  the  chief-letter  becomes  the 
second  chief-stressed,  but  remains  the  first,  and  only,  rime- 
letter  of  the  hemistich.  These  rules  are  violated  in  Judith  at 
most  three  times.  There  are  in  all  65!/2  l  expanded  lines,  con- 
sisting of  63  long  lines  and  5  hemistichs. 

These  three  violations  of  rule  are  in  first  half-lines,  and 
one  of  them  is  capable  of  another  interpretation. 

2a  in  ctys  finnan  </runde  (cf.  Beow.  168).  Here  the 
rime-letters  are  the  initial  sounds  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  stressed 
syllables  if  we  read  the  line  as  above.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  reading  it  so:  --  (1).  The  expanded  lines  in  Judith,  as 
elsewhere,  are  generally  found  in  groups  and  the  meaning  here 
requires  2a  to  be  connected  with  the  following  lines.  It  is, 

1  2—12;  16—21;  30—34;  54-61;  63— 68;  88-95  ;  96^-99;  132; 
272,  273%  274*;  289b  291  ;  348-349,  350k 

QF.  LXXI.  3 
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however,  quite  possible  to  begin  the  group  with  2b,  as  later 
in  the  poem  groups  of  these  lines  are  opened  by  96b,  289b. 
(2)  If  not  an  expanded  line,  but  one  with  duosyllabic  anacrusis, 
it  stands  quite  alone  in  the  poem,  and  is  of  a  form  but  seldom  l 
found  in  Beowulf. 

9a  </irwan  up  sw&sendo2. 

Here  we  have  undoubtedly  an  expanded  line  with  only  one 
rime-letter,  and  that  the  first  in  the  line. 

90a  geheawen  fysne  wordres  bryttan  (cf.  El.  163). 
In  this  line,  the  one  rime-letter   is  the    initial  of  the  second 
chief-stressed  syllable. 

The  irregular  form  of  these  lines  in  the  Cynewulf  poems 
is  remarkable3.  None  are  to  be  found  in  Juliana,  in  Eleue 
only  fifteen,  and  in  Christ  thirty  -  seven ,  thirty  six  of  which 
occur  between  1.  800  and  the  end,  i.  e.  in  the  third  part. 

Of  the  15  lines  in  Elene,  three  first  hemistich  have  only 
one  rime-letter;  it  is  the  initial  of  the  second  chief-stressed 
syllable,  in  11.  163,  582  and  of  the  first  in  1.  610.  Frequent 
inaccuracies  are  to  be  noted  in  Christ  in  these  lines.  Thus: 

First  Hemistich:  (a)  One  rime-letter:  initial  of  the  first 
chief-stressed  syllable,  1305:  initial  of  the  second  chief-stressed 
syllable,  1378,1410.  (b)  Two  rime-letters:  initial  of  the  second 
and  third  chief-stressed  syllables,  922,  1050,  1360,  1496,  1666. 

Second  Hemistich.  Chief  letter,  initial  of  the  first 
chief-stressed  syllable:  1163,  1425,  1515. 

Sievers  shows  that  the  authors  of  Guthlac  (especially 
in  the  first  part)  and  Andreas  were  also  not  exact  in  the 
form  of  these  lines. 

What  we  have  especially  to  notice  here  is  that  in  the 
poem  nThe  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood",  in  which  out  of  a  total 
of  156  verses,  34  expanded  lines  are  found,  only  one  shows 
deviation  from  the  regular  form. 


1  cf.  Sievers,  P.  u.  B.  Bd.  X  p.  273  (Typus  A). 

2  Luick   groups   under  JL  x  \  JL  i  x  x  i.  e.   gfrwan  up  swcesendo : 
scarely  a  possible  interpretation.    Sievers  groups  it  under  Typus  C  or  D. 
C  would  be  JL  x  i  |  J.  \  ±  x,  I  therefore  prefer  D. 

8  cf.  Sievers,  P.  u.  B.  Bd.  XII  p.  454  if. 
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In  1.  40b  (gesfah  he  on  gealgan  heahne)  of  the  Rood 
poem,  the  chief  letter  occurs  as  initial  of  the  first  chief-stressed 
syllable.  In  view  of  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  this 
poem,  this  discrepancy  from  the  usage  in  poems  certainly  Cyne- 
wulf's  is  worth  noticing. 

Of  poems  containing  expanded  lines  !  of  the  type  found 
in  Judith,  the  Later  Genesis  is  thus  excluded,  the  Gnomic 
verses  from  the  Exeter  Codex  contain  the  most  (68  out  of  a 
total  of  206  i.  e.  about  33  per  cent).  Many  of  these  closely 
resemble  in  form  and  length,  those  which  characterise  the  Later 
Genesis.  In  the  Dream  of  the  Rood  the  expanded  lines 
are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  Judith2,  but  in  form 
and  use  there  are  distinct  resemblances. 

In  the  formal  arrangement  of  rime-letters,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  poems  are  very  correct,  more  so  than  any  other 
poem  containing  a  large  number  of  expanded  lines. 

The  majority3  of  these  lines,  in  each  poem,  are  expan- 
sions of  the  simplest  form  of  line  found  in  0.  E.  poetry, 
what  Sievers  classes  as  Typus  A;  in  each  poem  examples 
of  expansion  by  prefixing  a  chief-stressed  and  three  or  more 
secondary-or  unstressed  syllables  are  found,  but  by  no  means 
as  often  as  in  the  Gnomic  verses.  Examples  of  these  in 
Judith  are:  68a,  96b,  99b,  345b,  and  in  wThe  Dream  of  the 
Holy  Rood":  21b,  33a,  48a,  64a,  66b. 

The  longest  forms  here  found  do  not  occur  in  Beowulf, 
Genesis,  or  Exodus,  but  in  Daniel,  where  expanded-lines  are 
more  numerous.  Some  few  examples  are  also  found  in  Christ, 
Andreas  and  Guthlac.  With  such  small  evidence  at  hand  as 


1  cf.  Sievers,  P.  u.  B.  Bd.  XII  p.  454.  Number  of  expanded  lines.  Gn. 
Ex.  68;  Rood  34;   Judith  65V2 ;    Daniel    49;    Christ  37;    Genesis  3lV2; 
Guthlac   A.   29    (these    in    order    of  proportion);    Elene    15;    Alfred's 
Metra  12l/2;  Beowulf  10;  Guthlac  B.  10;  Exodus  6;  Christ  and  Satan  4; 
Wanderer  and  Seafarer,  each  6;  Hymns  4;  Phonix  2.  (P.  u.  B.  Bd.  XII 
p.  455    there    is    a  misprint  wDaniel:    59—106"    instead    of  Daniel 
59,  106.) 

2  The  Dream    of  the  Rood:  34  out  of  156,    i.  e.  about  21  Va   per 
cent;  Judith  65*/2  out  of  350,  i.  e.  about  18V2  per  cent. 

3  The    foil,  are  the    only   exceptions   in  Judith:  274a  (Typus  C); 
11",   IT'S   19",  20«,  .">:S»,  (J5",  l>72",  :!4-a  (Typus  I)):  338»,  3431'  ( Typus  K  I. 

3* 
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the  0.  E.  poems  give  us  in  regard  to  these  lines,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  of  a  tendency,  but  on  the  whole  these  lines 
seem  to  tend  to  become  longer.  The  absence  of  such  lines 
in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  Beowulf1,  and  in  a  poem  like  the 
Battle  of  Maldon  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  foreign  to  the  real  English  Folk-song.  These  songs 
were  accompanied  with  music  of  the  'gleb-beam',  and  thus, 
if  the  accompaniment  were  to  be  really  harmonious,  an  occa- 
sional lengthening  of  the  lines  was  impossible.  In  simple 
recitation,  which  was  probably  more  used  for  religious  poems2, 
the  expanded  line  would  be  introduced,  but,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  only  occasionally,  and  not  in  its  longer  form.  In  the 
Rood  poem  and  Judith  the  longer  forms  are  scantily  repre- 
sented, in  the  Gnomica  (Exon.)  they  are  more  numerous,  in 
the  lyrical  poems,  the  Seafarer3  and,  Wanderer,  we  find  fur- 
ther examples,  and,  here  and  there,  in  the  Metra. 

In  this  tendency  to  lengthen,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  Later  Genesis  may  have  had  some  influence  but  it  is 
scarcely  demonstrable.  A  great  many  of  the  lines  in  the  Later 
Genesis  can  be  read  with  the  normal  number  of  chief 
stresses,  but  show  a  greater  fullness  in  the  use  of  unstressed 
syllables.  The  expansion  of  one  half  only  of  a  long  line  occurs 
frequently,  and,  where  the  form  requires  three  chief  stresses, 
the  rime-letters  are,  almost  invariably4,  correctly  arranged. 
It  is  in  this  last  particular  that  the  form  of  expanded  lines  in 
the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  and  in  Judith  is  different  from 
that  in  other  poems,  but  at  one  with  that  in  the  Later  Genesis. 


1  B.  1164 — 68   occurs  in   the   portion   describing   the   fight   with 
Grendel's   mother,   and    deals  with  the  appearance  of  Waltheow.     Ten 
Brink   (Beowulf,  p.  69)   takes  the    majority  of  these   lines   to  be  later 
additions.      He   bases   his   argument   on    other   than   metrical   grounds. 
1706—1708  also  form  part  of  the  Grendel's  mother  incident.    B.  2996,  7 
occur  in  Wiglaf's  speech,  in  the  fourth  Adventure,  that  with  the  Dragon. 

With  the  exception  of  1.  1168  the  rime-letters  in  these  lines  are 
correctly  arranged. 

2  cf.  ten  Brink,  Gesch.  der  eng.  Litt.  Bd.  I  pp.  59,  60. 

3  cf.    Seafarer:    103b;    106  —  109;    Wanderer    112«;    113b;    115b. 
Metra  XVII,  11;  XXVI,  79. 

4  I  have  noted  the  foil,  exceptions:  256b,  322a,  625a. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Later  Genesis  was  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Rood  poem  or  of  Judith,  there  is  in  fact,  as 
Cook  points  out  (Introd.  XX),  an  almost  total  lack  of  verbal 
correspondences  between  Judith  and  the  Later  Genesis.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  correspondences  with  the  earlier 
Genesis  is  considerable.  This  clearly  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  author  knew  the  Genesis  before  the  interpolation  of 
11.  235 — 851  took  place1,  and  so  was  not  influenced  by  the 
portion  that  must  have  been  written  considerably  later  than 
A.  D.  825,  which  is  the  'terminus  a  quo'  assigned  by  Sievers2 
to  the  Heliand. 

Thus,  the  form  of  these  verses  does  not  give  us  any 
very  definite  result  as  to  date;  we  can  formulate  it  as  follows:  — 
The  expanded  lines  in  Judith  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  of  the  certainly  oldest  poems,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
the  longer  type  which  is  found,  though  only  occasionally ,  in 
later  poems. 

There  is  yet  another  question  that  naturally  arises  here. 
What  is  the  force  of  these  long  lines,  or,  is  there  any  connection 
between  the  form  and  the  subject-matter?  The  question  in 
its  second  form  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for,  if 
we  collect  all  the  expanded  lines  in  Judith ,  and  read  them 
apart  from  the  normal  verses  that  connect  them,  we  find  in 
them  all  the  leading  events  of  the  story.  Thus : 

In  11.  2a — 7a  the  key-note  of  the  whole  poem  is  struck 
by  the  depiction  of  the  full  trust  in  God,  and  the  con- 
sequent 'hand  -  protection'  (mundbyrd)  afforded  by  him.  In 
11.  7b — 12b  the  preparation  for  the  feast  is  ordered  and  the 
heroes  come.  Next  (16  —  21)  comes  the  description  of  the 
feast  and  revelry,  how  Holofernes  deluged  (drencte)  his  nobles, 
and  himself  with  wine3.  These  are  the  events  by  which 


1  Ten  Brink   (Gesch.  der  eng.  Litt.  Bd.  I  p.  108)  gives  the  10th 
century    as  the  date   of  the  interpolation,  but  the  later  Genesis  itself 
seems  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century. 

2  Sievers,  Heliand,  Einleitung  XXXVIII. 

3  In  this  our  poet  differs  forcibly  from  his  source.     In  the  apo- 
cryphal book  'Judith',  chap.  XII,  10  we  read  ,,in  quarto  die  Holofernes 
fecit  coenam  servis  suis".     The   somewhat  vague   ,,servis"  is  given  by 
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Judith's  success  is  made  possible.  Holofernes  is  thus  made  the 
cause  of  his  own  destruction,  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  follow- 
ers. In  11.  30—34  the  culmination  of  the  banquet  in  the 
death-like  drunkenness  of  the  officers  and  the  approach  of  night 
are  described.  The  last  hemistich  in  this  group  tells  us  of  the 
order  of  Holofernes,  the  man  infected  with  iniquity  (nida  geblon- 
den),  to  fetch  Judith.  Then  follows  a  pause  in  the  action,  till 
again  (54—61,  63—68)  the  long  lines  occur,  and  tell  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  order  to  bring  Judith  to  the  tent,  which  was  just 
indicated  in  the  previous  group.  Here  again  (59 — 61)  the  pre- 
sence of  the  controlling ,  guiding  hand  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
(dugeda  Waldend)  is  emphasised l.  »The  baleful  one  went 
his  bed  to  seek ;  it  was  there  he  should  lose  his  life,  forthwith, 
within  one  night;  he  had  there  to  await  his  end,  his  end  on 
earth,  no  fair  one";  thus  the  poet  dramatically  shadows 
for  us  the  approaching  crisis,  which,  it  should  be  noticed,  stands 
almost  exactly  in  the  middle  of  our  fragment,  so  that  ex- 
position and  denouement  are  of  like  lengths.  This  passage 
leaves  Holofernes  in  drunken  sleep,  alone  with  Judith,  and 
then  (88 — 94a)  we  hear  the  words  of  earnest  prayer  by 
Judith,  in  the  heaviness  of  her  soul  (hige  geomor),  to  the 
mighty  Lord  God  (mihtig  Dryhten).  Help  is  granted  her 
from  heaven  (94a— 95b,  96b,  97a),  and  she,  filled  with  new 
hope  proceeds  to  her  awful  work  (97b — 99) 2.  Then  (132) 
we  learn  of  the  departure  of  Judith  and  her  maid.  The 


,,ealle  eta  yldestan  ctegnas",  which  includes  all  his  chief  officers.  What 
is  most  noticeable  is  that,  in  the  Apocryphal  Judith,  nothing  is  said 
about  the  drunkenness  of  the  Officers,  as  making  Judith's  escape  pos- 
sible. There,  the  escape  of  Judith  and  her  maid  are  made  possible  by 
the  general  leave  she  obtains  to  go  out  to  pray ;  our  poet  makes  their 
escape  a  possibility  by  the  drunkenness.  Chap.  XIII,  2  nerant  autem 
omnes  fatigati  a  vino"  applies  to  the  ,,servi".  Chap.  XIII,  12  ,,Et 
exierunt  duae,  secundum  consuetudinem  suam,  quasi  ad  orationem"  is 
the  explanation  of  their  escape. 

1  Immediately  on  this  follows  the  defective  1.  62.    I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  was  originally  a  line  of  normal  length,  and  formed  a  pause 
in  the  heated  narrative.     Of  this  more  later,  cf.  p.  46. 

2  Especially  noticeable   is   the  use   of  lines   of  normal  length  to 
give  the  details  of  the  murder. 
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next  event  of  chief  importance  is  the  scene  of  confusion  on  the 
morning  following  the  night  of  revel  (272 — 274a).  The  officers 
of  the  Assyrians  gnash  their  teeth  in  wrath  at  the  sudden  sur- 
prise, and  wish  to  rouse  their  ruler.  flHere  lies  our  chief,  hewn 
with  the  sword,  headless"  (289b— 290),  are  the  final  words  of 
the  one  who  dared  to  enter  his  lord's  tent,  and  on  them 
follows  (290b— 291)  the  account  of  the  confusion  and  flight. 
After  this,  comes  the  bringing  home  of  spoil  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  giving  of  earthly  reward  to  Judith  (338a— 342a).  For 
all  this  she  praises  the  glorious  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  bestowed 
honour  on  her  because  of  her  true  faith  (342b — 347a).  Finally 
the  poets  adds  four  lines  in  praise  of  the  Creator  ot  all.  The 
rhyme  pause  in  11.  349b,  350a,  which  has  been  already  noted 
(p.  31),  is  strengthened  by  the  sudden  change  to  the  normal  line. 
This  sudden  change  emphasises  and  adds  force  to  the  con- 
cluding words  -  •  trough  his  own  mercy"  ({mrh  his  sylfes 
miltse). 

In  these  expanded  lines  then,  lies  the  whole  story,  dra- 
matically told,  and  doubtless  intended  to  be  delivered  in 
recitative.  The  rest  is  Epic  in  its  description  of  details,  and 
has  much  the  same  functions  as  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy. 

In  this  Epic  portion,  (25 — 53)  the  fetching  of  Judith  to 
the  tent,  and  the  tent  itself,  with  the  bed  and  its  hangings,  are 
described  in  full,  so  too  (69—87)  the  approach  of  Holofernes 
and  the  seizing  of  the  sword  by  Judith.  The  details  of  the 
murder,  the  return  home,  the  wonderful  description  of  the 
reception  by  the  citizens  of  Bethulia,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  fight,  the  fight  itself,  and  its  details  are  all  related  in 
verse  that  could  be  sung  with  musical  accompaniment. 

In  no  other  poem  are  expanded  lines  used  with  such 
artistic  effect  and  dramatic  purpose.  It  is  remarkable  that 
with  the  exception  of  seven,  all  these  lines1  are  in  Oratio 
Obliqua;  in  most  of  the  other  poems  the  majority  of  the  lines 
occurs  in  Oratio  Recta.  Two  of  the  three  passages  in  Beowulf 
are  portions  of  speeches,  so  also  the  greater  number  of  the 


1  LI.  88-94»;   289b— 291.     The  other   passages   in  Oratio   Recta 
are  83-88;  152b— 158>>;  J77a-198b;  285— 289a. 
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lines  in  the  Genesis1,  Christ  and  the  Dream  of  the  Holy 
Rood.  Of  this  last,  the  greater  part  consists  of  what  the  poet 
heard  the  Holy  Rood  say  to  him  in  his  dream,  and  here  too  ex- 
panded lines  are  used,  to  relate  the  main  incidents  of  the  story'-. 
Thus  both  in  form  and  use  we  must  acknowledge,  in  respect 
of  expanded  lines,  a  strong  resemblance  between  Judith  and 
the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood.  In  Daniel  too  the  use  is 
similar.  The  expanded  lines  occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
story  of  the  casting  of  the  youths  into  the  fiery  furnace,  i.  e. 
between  1.  200  and  1.  458.  If  with  Balg3  we  attribute 
11.  280 — 410,  and  422 — 27,  which  contain  no  expanded  lines, 
to  a  later  version  and  read  the  story  without  them,  the 
whole  becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  effect  of  the  longer 
verses  approaches  that  in  Judith.  As  far  as  vocabulary4,  or 
phraseology5,  is  concerned,  there  is  little  in  our  poem  to 
remind  us  of  Daniel  or  of  the  Rood  poem.  Common  charac- 
teristics in  the  use  of  expanded  lines  become,  therefore,  the 
more  remarkable. 

There  is  yet  another  characteristic  common  to  our  poem 
aud  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  which  is  especially  noti- 
ceable in  expanded  lines.  The  authors  of  both  poems  fre- 
quently close  their  sentences  at  the  line-pause  and  begin  new 
ones  in  the  second  hemistich  with  a  finite  verb.  Examples  of 


1  cf.  Gen.  913,  1015  —  19,  1522-23,  2167-69,  2327,  2409,  2854— 
2858.  Christ:  621,  1360,  1382-86,  1410,  1423-28,  1461*>,  1496,  1514. 

2  cf.  30—34;  39-43;  46—49;  59-65. 

3  cf.   Balg,     Der    Dichter    Caedmon   und    seine    Werke.      Diss. 
Bonn  1882. 

4  In  common  with  Daniel,   our  poem  (303)   has  the  word  'here- 
pa5',  not  found  elsewhere,  and  also  (56)  the  word  'hearra'  (herra).  This 
last  is   a   characteristic   word   of  the   Later  Genesis,  where  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  O.  Sax.  herro  (cf.  Heliand). 

5  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  1.  20b  ,,Eall  ic  wees  mid  sorgum  ge- 
drefed"  and  1.  59a  ,,Sare  ic  waes  mid  sorgum  gedrefed": 

cf.  Judith,  1.  88»  ,,swyCte  mit  sorgum  gedrefed". 

Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  11.  79,  80a  ,,J)eet  ic  bealuwara  weorc 

gebiden  haebbe,  sarra  sorga: 

cf.  Judilh,  11.  181,  182a  ,,he  us  monna  m&st  morrtra  gefremede 
sarra  sorga". 
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this  in  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood  are  11.  30,  33,  60,  61, 
67;  in  Judith  11.  7,  34,  61,  67,  90,  253,  273. 

In  the  expanded  lines  the  line-pause  must,  of  course, 
always  be  a  syntactical  one,  as  the  chief-letter  is  the  initial  of 
the  second  chief  stressed  syllable.  On  the  other  hand  the  close 
of  the  line  can  be,  and  in  Judith,  with  the  two  exceptions  (2, 
90)  mentioned  above,  always  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
a  fresh  rime -letter.  Thus,  while  all  the  heavier  syntactical 
pauses  are  found  at  the  line-pause,  our  poet  in  tasteful  variety 
uses  •enjambement',  or  a  minor  syntactical  pause,  at  the  close 
of  the  line.  This  last  is  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  an 
appositional  phrase  forming  a  hemistich  (cf.  11.  16,  17;  19,  20; 
57,  58;  60,  61). 

The  intensity  of  'enjambement'  does  not  vary  so  much 
as  in  modern  English  poetry,  but  is  used  with  considerable 
skill  by  our  poet.  Twice  he  separates,  by  line-ending,  attri- 
butes from  their  substantives,  but  both  attributes  and  substan- 
tives alliterate.  Thus  11.  55,  56  webdon  da  sfercedferCte  ||  Meet"  ; 
and  11.  91,  92  wnahte  ic  /Jinre1  neefre  ||  miltse  pon  waran 
J>earfe"  |  .  The  portions  of  sentences  divided  by  the  end  of  the 
line  almost  invariably  fill  hemistichs;  only  once  (59) 2  is  a 
minor  syntactical  pause  noticeable  within  the  first  hemistich, 
and  this  is  caused  by  the  separation  of  an  Infinitive  from  its 
finite  verb,  while  the  remainder  of  the  hemistich  is  filled  by  an 
appositional  phrase.  Here  too  a  special  rhetorical  effect  is 
purposed  and  gained,  the  wish  of  the  poet  being  to  emphasise 
the  controlling  hand  of  the  'Judge  of  Glory'. 

By  these  means  the  expanded  lines,  while  gaining  an 
effect  different  to  the  others,  never  burden  or  weary  the  ear. 
The  author  of  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood  occasionally  uses 
'enjambement'  in  this  way,  but  burdens  his  lines  by  a  too  fre- 
quent use  of  syntactical  pauses.  The  author  of  Daniel  who 

1  The  alliteration  of  'pinre'  has  been  already  noted  (p.  21);  it  is 
peculiarly  effective   in  this  stirring   prayer  to  God,   and  reminds  us  of 
the  modern  stressing  of  'Thy',    in  flThy  will   be    done"  and  of  'my'   in 
,,oh  my  luve  is  like  a  red  rose.    A  comparison  of  11.  91,  92  with  11.  3,  4 
shows  how  'J)inre'  corresponds  exactly,  in  the  poet's   thought  to  npses 
hehstan  Deman". 

2  ttNe  wolde  peet  wuldres  Dem  a,  gectafian  prymmes  Hyrde". 
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rarely  uses  cenjambement',  and  then  with  but  little  skill,  does 
the  same. 

The  result,  that  we  thus  obtain  is,  that  of  all  poems  in 
which  the  particular  form  of  line,  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, occurs,  it  is  used  with  the  most  artistic  effect  and 
purpose  in  Judith.  In  this  our  poem  shows  strong  resemblances 
with  that  of  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood. 

From  the  considerations  above,  and  from  others  which 
show  our  poem  to  belong  to  post  Cynewulfian  time,  we  may, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  conclude  that  the  Dream  of  the  Holy 
Rood  was  known  to  our  poet,  and  to  a  certain  extent  served 
as  his  model  for  the  use  of  expanded  lines. 


D.  METRICAL  MISCELLANEA. 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  treated  with  considerable 
fulness  the  form  and  use  of  the  'expanded  lines';  there  yet 
remain  several  points  of  importance,,  bearing  especially  on  the 
lines  of  normal  length,  which  were  not  elsewhere  in  place,  and 
which  for  proportion's  sake  are  best  grouped  together. 

In  connection  with  what  we  have  said  above  on  line-pause, 
and  line-close  in  expanded  lines,  let  us  glance  at  our  poet's 
usage  in  lines  of  the  ordinary  forms.  Here,  as  the  chief 
letter  is  the  first  chief -stressed  in  the  second  hemistich, 
he  makes  frequent  use  of  alliteration  alone  to  indicate  line 
pause  (cf.  24,  25,  26,  29,  35  etc.) ;  in  other  cases  (39,  69,  86, 
101)  the  pause  is  marked  both  by  syntactical  form  and  by 
the  rime-letter.  Syntactical  pauses  are  frequently  only  such  as 
are  caused  by  the  introduction  of  an  appositional  phrase 
(cf.  101,  177,  279,  295,  321),  but  the  heavier  sentence-pauses 
also  occur  (cf.  195,  200,  225,  229).  Where,  by  line-pause 
(159,  171),  or  by  line-ending  (173,  !74;  278,  279;  293,  294), 
a  substantive  and  its  attribute  are  separated,  both  alliterate. 
The  same  pleasing  variety,  noticed  in  the  expanded  lines, 
is  noticeable  again  in  the  ordinary  ones.  The  heavier 
syntactical  pauses  occur  both  at  the  line-pause,  and  at  the  line 
ending.  In  the  latter  case,  the  poet  almost  invariably  uses 
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'enjambement',  thus  never  tiring  the  ear.  He  moreover  coun- 
teracts the  tendency  to  monotony  to  which  his  evident  predi- 
lection1 for  writing  groups  of  lines,  of  exactly  the  same  type, 
might  have  led  him.  This  kind  of  variety  is  much  more  effec- 
tive than  a  continual  variation  in  the  type  of  line. 

There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  there  can  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  placing  of  the  line-pause,  or  the  line-ending, 
but  these  few  must  be  noticed  here. 

Ettmuller,  Sweet,  Kluge,  Cook  print  1.  49  thus :  nmihte 
wlitan  purh,  wigena  balder"  with  the  comma  after  '{mrh',  thus 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  line-pause  also  falls  after 
't>urh'. 

Luick2  places  the  pause  after  'wlitan',  thus  making  both 
hemistichs  of  an  unusual  form  and  disregarding  the  custom 
of  the  poet.  'J^urh'  is  here  adverbial,  and  modifies  the  verb 
'wlitan'  so  that  the  syntactical  pause  falls  after  4f)urh'.  Luick 
scans  the  second  hemistich  (wf>urh  wigena  balder")  x | ^xx | zx 
i.  e.  a  half-line  of  Typus  A,  with  monosyllabic  anacrusis,  a 
form  seldom  certainly  found  in  Beowulf3,  and  only  twice  (176b, 
258a)  in  Judith,  in  neither  of  which  cases  is  the  first  stressed 
syllable  resolved.  Again  Luick  scans  the  first  hemistich  (nmihte 
wlitan")  thus:  JL  x  |  L  x  i.  e.  it  belongs  to  Typus  A,  with  al- 
literation only  in  the  second  stressed  syllable.  Of  this  there 
are  at  most  six  examples  in  Beowulf4,  and  no  certain  example 
in  Judith.  Luick  gives  1.  158a  as  the  only  other  example; 
this  should  surely  be  read  'para  Igectda  f)e'  |  . 

If  we  pause  after  'fmrh',  the  whole  line  may  be  scanned 
thus,  according  to  Sievers'  principles:  xxj.x±|^xx_ix.  The 
first  hemistich,  then,  belongs  to  Typus  B  of  which  there  are 


1  It  is  sufficient  to  note  this  here.   Luick  (P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd. 
XI,  p.  490)  has  collected  the  lines  of  similar  types,  and  Cook  (LXXI) 
emphasises  the  point,  by  remarking  the  occurrence  of   groups  of  lines 
containing  the  same  rime-letter,    and  also    of   groups  having   only  one 
alliterative  syllable  in  the  first  hemistich. 

2  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  XI,  pp.  472,  480. 

3  P.  und  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  X,  p.  234. 

4  Ib.  p.  284. 
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eleven1  other  examples,  in  Judith,  exactly  similar  in  form, 
and  the  second  hemistich  to  Typus  A;  of  which  our  poem  has 
six  examples2. 

The  earlier  editors  differ  from  the  later  in  the  division 
of  lines  99b,  100a:  wteah  hyne  folmum  wid  hyre  weard  ||  bys- 
merlice"  is  the  division  of  Sweet,  Kluge,  and  Cook,  the  hemistich 
99  b  being  an  expanded  one:  Thorpe  and  Ettmuller  end  line  99 
after  'folmum',  thus  disregarding  the  law  for  'chief-letter1,  and 
add  the  three  following  words  to  line  100.  Both  Sievers  and 
Luick  scan  the  line  as  the  later  editors  print.  Sievers,  in 
agreement  with  Grein,  inserts  before  'folmum'  the  word  'mid' 
which  is  not  found  in  the  MS.  It  is  however  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  our  poet,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
to  use  the  simple  Instrumental  without  'mid'.  We  must  there- 
fore read  the  line  as  printed  by  Sweet,  Kluge  and  Cook. 

About  the  division  of  11.  87b,  88a;  184b,  185a;  317b,  318a, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  purely  metrical  grounds,  and  all  the 
later  editors  are  agreed  3.  From  the  scansion  given  below,  it  is 
clear  that,  in  the  first  and  third  cases  the  lines  would  be  too  long, 
and,  in  the  second,  we  should  have  a  hemistich  with  only  one 
chief-stressed  syllable,  if  we  read  the  lines  as  Thorpe  and 
Ettmuller  print  them. 

Luick  has  shown  by  his  metrical  analysis  of  Judith, 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Beowulf  by  Sievers, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  two  are  in  agreement.  The  chief 
difference  lies,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  expanded  lines, 
but  next  to  that  the  most  general  metrical  characteristic  of 
our  poem  as  contrasted  with  Beowulf,  is  the  absence  of  the 
more  complicated  metrical  forms.  In  my  interpretation  of  the 

1  83,  110,  121,  151,  161,  171,  181,  204,  240,  260,  283.    Of.  Luick. 

2  62,  129,  148,  204,  299,  303.     Cf.  Luick. 

3  87b  and  Mge  geomor,  ||  swyde  mid  sorgum  gedrcfed. 
Thorpe  and  Ettmuller  place  line-end  after  swytte. 


184b  J)8et  he  mid  fcectdum  us  ||  £glan  moste. 
Thorpe  divides  after  leectctum. 

31  7b  7&yrsta  sc'yne  ||  bo'rd  and  brad  swyrd. 

Thorpe  and  Ettmuller  divide  after  bord. 
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expanded  lines  I  have  followed  Sievers  rather  than  Luick.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  the  expansion  in  the  second  hemistich  con- 
sists merely  in  the  addition  of  unstressed  syllables,  while  in  the 
first  hemistich  an  extra  stressed  syllable  is  added.  As  I  differ 
from  Luick  in  this  respect,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  the  line-pause  in  1.  49,  I  find  only  two  second  hemistichs 
(176,  258)  of  typus  A  with  anacrusis,  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
monosyllabic. 

More  noticeable  than  this  variation,  if  variation  it  may 
be  called,  for  the  proportion  of  these  lines  in  Beowulf  and 
Judith  is  thus  about  the  same,  are  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  our  poet  places  a  chief  stress  on  what  is  usually  a  secon- 
darily stressed  syllable.  Examples  in  the  second  hemistich  are : 

73    pa  wses  JVergendes.         108    sloh  da  eornoste. 
178    on  (foes  /aitestan.  231    slogon  eornoste. 

250    hogedon  aninga.  283    to  clam  wiggendum. 

315    on  ttam  latlestan. 
And  further  in  two  lines  containing  proper  names: 

40    p£r  hie  Judith  *.  218    syctctan  Ebr&s. 

Again,  in  the  first  hemistich :  334  piirh  Iftdithe  (cf.  40). 
Further. 

127    on  ttam  f&telse.  172    hyre  pinenne. 

143    in  ttam  fsestenne.  251    hyra  hlaforde. 

270    ongunnon  cohhettan. 

Thus  in  our  poem  this  usage  is  more  frequent  in  the  second 
hemistich  than  in  the  first.  Whereas  in  the  whole  Beowulf 


1  The  nom.  case  of  ludith  is  invariably  accented  thus:  ludith,  cf. 
11.  13,  123,  132,  144  (read  ludith),  168,  256,  342. 

About  other  proper  names  the  metre  and  alliteration  tells  us: 
(1)  that  'H'  in  'Holofernus'  is  silent,  and  that  it  was  so  accented  —  cf. 
11.  21,  46, 180  etc.  (2)  Bethuliam  (1. 138,  327),  always  forming  an  hemistich, 
is  probably  to  be  thus  accented  'Bethulia',  cf.  Bethania  Chr.  456  (Rieger 
p.  55).  (3)  Assiria  cf.  Gen.  232.  (4)  Ebreisce  (241,  306)  or  rather 
Ebresce  as  in  El.  559  (weras  Ebresce)  must  be  accented  Ebresce:  thus 
1.  241  and  306  will  be  of  Sievers  Typus  E  (weras  Ebresce :  guman  Ebresce). 
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there  are  only  seven  such  second  hemistichs,  our  poem  in  350 
lines  has  nine.  In  the  Cynewulfian  poems,  I  have  noticed 
numerous  examples  both  in  the  first  and  second  hemistichs, 
but  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  only  one  (71  aschere),  and  none 
at  all  in  the  Chronicle  poems. 

From   the  rarity  in  Beowulf  of  hemistichs  of  the  form 
'  |  4  ^  i  x,  and   the  frequent  occurrence  of  case-forms  of  the 

\£  \s 

proper  name  'Hygelac'  in  such  lines,  Sievers  thinks  to  find 
an  indication  pointing  to  a  Northumbrian  original  for  the 
Beowulf  epos.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  three  such 
hemistichs  (180b,  303b,  316aJ  in  our  poem,  confirms  ten  Brink's 
conclusion l  that  their  rarity  is  due  to  the  natural  prosody  of 
the  language,  so  that  we  can  make  no  use  of  this  test  of 
Sievers. 

Before  closing  the  metrical  part  of  this  treatise,  the  lines 
which  are  metrically  deficient  must  be  considered: 

62a  galferhd2  gumena  dreate. 

The  probability  of  this  being  properly  a  line  of  normal  length 
has  been  already  noted  on  p.  38;  the  form  in  which  it  is 
preserved  in  the  MS.,  as  well  as  the  stylistic  effect,  make  this 
probable.  By  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary  line  a  pause 
is  made  in  the  sequence  of  expanded  lines  and  thus  the  effect  of 
the  immediately  following  group  is  heightened.  A  similar  pause 
is  to  be  observed  in  1.  96a.  From  observing  the  tendency 
to  group  lines  with  a  like  number  of  alliterative  letters,  Cook 
urges  that  here  wat  least  one  word,  and  that  alliterative",  fol- 
lowed wgalferhdu.  As  the  lines  immediately  preceding  and 
following  are  expanded,  and  therefore  necessarily  have  two 
rime-letters  in  the  first  hemistich,  this,  in  the  light  of  line 
96a,  is  hardly  necessary.  An  indication  of  the  kind  of  word 
that  has  been  lost  is  found,  by  observing  other  similar  pas- 


1  cf.  Beowulf,  p.  215. 

2  Luick  and  Korner  both  adopt  Grein's  reading  ,,galferM  cyning", 
which  is  not  very  suitable. 

James   Mereer    Garnett  (Elene,   Judith   etc.  Boston,  1869),  in  a 
foot-note  to  his  translation,  suggests  ,,gudfrecau. 
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sages  in  our  poem.  From  two  similar  passages  we  can  fairly 
conclude  that  an  adjective  has  been  lost,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  certain  that  two  adjectives  connected  by  'and' 
almost  invariably  alliterate  l.  If  we  place  the  three  passages 
together,  the  similarity  is  striking: 

61b  Gewat  da  se  debfulcunda, 

galferhct      gumena  Ctreate2. 

25     hu  se  stictmoda  styrmde  and  gylede, 
modig  and  medugal 

256  and  se  galmoda, 

.e.gesfull  and  afor. 

Arguing  from  these,  an  adjective,  with  an  initial  cg'  sound  and 
with  a  signification  like  to  that  of  'galferhct',  must  be  here 
supplied.  The  metre  allows  a  word  of  one  or  two  syllables. 
I  therefore  suggest  that  the  line  should  be  read  as  follows: 

(>2     galferhct  and  gr&dig  gumena  ctreate. 
'Greedig'  =  lat.   cupidus   i.  e.   wantonly  greedy.     From  the 
manner  of  our  poet,  I  believe  that  this,  or  an  emendation  of 
like  nature,  is  to  be  made. 

In  1.249a  ,,weras  [werig-J  fehrde",  the  prefixing  of  wwerig" 
by  Greiii,  followed  by  Korner,  is  required  by  the  metre  and 
alliteration;  at  the  same  time  it  is  suitable  to  the  passage,  and 
sanctioned  by  1.  29  lb  wgewitan  him  werigferhcte". 

Lines  287  and  288  present  greater  difficulties.  Grein, 
Cook  and  Korner  print  as  follows: 

287  [nu]  mid  nictum  neah  gectrungen, 
pe  we  [life]  sculon  losian  somod, 
set  s&cce  forweorctan: 

Here  the  main  emendation  is  before  'sculon'  as  indicated  by 
the  MS.,  and  'life'  seems  to  me  the  best  hitherto  suggested; 
but  if  we  observe  our  poet's  use  of  'nu'  in  11.  92,  186  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  think  he  wrote  'nu'  in  1.  287,  thus  making- 
it  a  chief-stressed  and  alliterative  word. 

L.  906  in  Guthlac  [Jmrh  nydgedal  neah  geprungen]  sug- 
gests the  following  reading: 

1  cf.  107  ,,druncen  and  dolhwund". 

2  Kluge  (Lesebuch)  prints  thus  ,,galferhit  gumena  ilreate  - 
indicating  that  the  defect  is  in  the  second  hemistich. 
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286b  [Mat  !>&re  tide  ys 

mid  nidgedal  neah  geCtrungen, 

pe  we  life  sculon  losian  sqmod, 

set  ssecce  forweorftan: l 

Here,  as  in  Guthlac,  'nidgedal'  would  mean  the  departure  of 
necessity,  the  death  without  escape. 

Kluge's  method  of  emendation  is  noteworthy  for  its  sim- 
plicity, but,  from  Cook's  MS.  Collation,  the  defect  seems  to  be 
between  4f)e'  and  'sculon',  which  Kluge,  as  other  editors,  fills 
with  'we'  and  places  'nu'  so  as  to  bear  the  chief-letter.  Kluge 
prints  11.  287  and  288  (ending  at  'losian')  as  one  expanded  line, 
and  with  'somod'  makes  289a  into  an  expanded  hemistich.  On 
this  score  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  but  my  feeling  is  (p.  39) 
that  wHer  lid:  sweorde  geheawen"  ought  to  be  the  first  words 
of  the  new  series  of  expanded  lines. 

In  1.  346a  'a'  has  undoubtedly  fallen  out,  cf.  1.  7a.  The 
results  of  each  point  raised  in  this  section  have  been  indicated 
in  its  progress,  and  the  product  of  the  whole  part  will  be  best 
given  with  the  final  conclusions. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  next  part  (Language),  dealing 
with  Phonetics,  there  will  be  occasion,  when  considering 
syncopated,  and  unsyncopated  forms,  to  refer  to  metrical 
principles;  it  seemed  however  consequent  to  group  all  points 
connected  with  phonetics  together,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
majority  help  us  in  the  question  relating  to  the  Home  of 
the  Poet. 


1  It  has  approached  near  to  the  time,  with  death  as  a  necessity, 
in  which  we  shall  lose  life  together,  perish  in  the  strife. 
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II.  LANGUAGE. 


A.  PHONETICS. 

The  MS.  of  our  poem  (Cotton.  Vitellius  A.  XV)  is  that  in 
which  the  Beowulf  is  preserved.  The  Judith  follows  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Beowulf,  being  written  by  the  same 
hand  that  wrote  the  latter  part  (1.  1939b-end)  of  that  poem. 
The  orthography  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  MS.  of 
the  Beowulf  is  different  in  several  respects,  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  the  use  of  lio'  in  the  second  part,  where  'eb'  is 
found  in  the  first. 

Now  'io'  in  place  of  'eb'  is  found  in  no  case  in  Judith, 
so  it  is  clear,  as  ten  Brink  (Beowulf,  p.  238)  points  out,  that 
the  orthography  is  not  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  scribe,  but 
to  his  copy.  The  second  scribe  of  the  Beowulf  was,  then, 
truer  to  his  original  than  the  first,  and  thus  we  may  infer 
that  he  transcribed  the  Judith  with  a  like  fidelity.  Our  MS. 
is  therefore  a  copy  from  a  West  Saxon  original. 

This  however  does  not  lead  us  far;  we  have  yet  to  see 
whether  there  are  forms  in  the  MS.  indicating  that  our  poem 
was  at  some  time  transcribed  into  West  Saxon,  from  an 
original  in  another  dialect.  Such  forms  there  are;  they  are 
few  in  number,  but  all  point  to  an  Anglian  original.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups: 

1.   DIALECTICAL  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

Of  this  group,  the  most  important  and  significant  form 
is  the  Anglian  '[)egon'  (1.  19),  of  which  the  West  Saxon  form 
would  be  'f)&gon'. 

The    mixture l    of   forms    with   and    without   'breaking' 

1  Thus    we    find:  —   aldre   (120,   348),   but    ealdor   (185),    ealdre 
(76):    waldend  (5,  61),   but    gewealdan  (103).     Other  examples  of  non- 
breaking are :  —   alwalda  (84),  baldor  (9,  32,  49,  339),  and  wald  (206), 
QF.  LXXI.  4 
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before  '1-combinations'  is  remarkable.  Absence  of  'breaking' 
before  '1-  combinations'  is  Anglian  for  all  periods,  and  becomes 
a  distinctive  Anglian  characteristic  towards  the  end  of  the 
O.  E.  period. 

There  is  careful  distinction,  throughout  the  poem,  bet- 
ween 'ea'  and  'eo';  e.  g.  'beam'  and  'beorn'  are  in  no  case 
confused.  If  the  original  had  been  Northumbrian,  confusion 
might  easily  have  taken  place. 

The  forms  'hehsta',  1.  4  (but  cf.  hyhsta,  1.  309)  and 
'nehsta',  1.  73,  although  closely  resembling  the  Anglian  'hest' 
and  'nest',  are  common  in  Late  West  Saxon,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  used  as  evidence  of  a  Northern  original1. 

2.  SYNCOPATED  AND  UNSYNCOPATED  FORMS. 

Sievers  (P.  u.  B.  Beitrage,  Bd.  X,  p.  459)  has  shown 
that,  in  all  passages  where  a  decision  is  possible,  the  metre 
in  Beowulf  requires  the  syncopation  of  all  middle  un-protected 
vowels  after  a  long  stem-syllable,  and  has  pointed  out  that 
non-syncopation  is  a  sign  of  lateness. 

If  this  test  be  applied  to  our  poem,  we  find  again  that 
mixture  of  forms  and  tendencies  that  has  characterised  our 
results  hitherto.  The  majority  of  the  unsyncopated  forms2 
must  be  syncopated  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  in  two 
cases  (229a,  24 5a)  the  full  forms  must  be  retained.  In  these 
two  lines,  the  unsyncopated  forms  are  different  cases  of  the 
same  compound,  viz.  'medowerige',  lmedowerigum'  which  in 
each  case  form  a  hemistich3.  Similarly  in  the  Battle  of 
Maldon4  we  find  a  mixture  of  syncopated  and  unsyncopated 
forms. 

Of  words  with  short  stem-syllables,  the  MS.  gives  syn- 
copated forms  of  'ofstum'  (10,  35,  70)  where  we  should  more 
correctly  read  lofestum'.  Luick  (P.  u.  B.  Bd.  XI,  p.  491) 
reads  'gyfdV  (157b),  because  it  is  unusual  to  have  a  hemistich 

1  cf.  Cook  p.  XT. 

2  1.  35*  eadgan;    1.  52&  modga;   11.  98^,   110fl  h&itnan;   11.  160,  203 
halgo,  halgan;   1.  195b  ebwre;    1.  345a  wnldrc. 

3  cf.  Exodus  p.  50a. 

4  cf.  11.  57*,   109". 
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of  'Typus  CT  with  a  resolved  accented  syllable  in  the  second 
place  only.  This  is  of  course  insufficient  ground  for  altering 
the  MS.  reading.  Why  does  he  not  syncopate  in  line  138b  also? 

As  a  further  result  of  his  thorough  metrical  and  dialectical 
studies,  Sievers  has  formulated  the  following  rule  regarding 
syncopated  and  unsyncopated  forms  of  long  —  stemmed  verbs 
belonging  to  the  strong  and  first  weak  conjugation  (Ind. 
Mood.  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing.),  and  of  past  participles  of  weak 
verbs  of  the  first  class,  having  stems  ending  in  dentals:  - 
»alle  gedichte,  welche  sich  ausschliesslich  der  langeren  formen 
bedienen,  sind  anglischen  ursprungs,  und  umgekehrt  weist 
das  vorkommen  einsilbiger  formen  mit  sicherheit  auf  ent- 
stehung  im  siiden  (sachsisch  oder  kentisch)  hin.« 

There  are  but  few  verbs  in  the  third  person  singular 
in  Judith,  but  4sece(T  (96)  is  an  example  of  an  unsyncopated 
form. 

Again,  Sievers  shows  (p.  471)  that  the  forms  'haefst' 
and  'hsefiT  only  occur  with  other  southern  ones,  while  'hafafT 
is  the  form  used  exclusively  in  the  Anglian  dialects. 

'Hafad'  occurs  in  Judith  1.  197. 

Anglian  again  are  the  past  participles  in  11.  87a  (onh&ted) 
116a  (gehsefted),  155b  (gecyCted),  167b  (areted).  The  last 
line  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  long  form  is  actually  required 
by  the  Metre,  but  the  three  others  would  become  lines  of 
rarer  types  if  they  were  syncopated.  There  are  no  participles 
of  certainly  southern  form. 

We  have  then  in  our  MS.,  though  for  the  most  part 
West  Saxon,  several  forms  that  are  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the  Anglian  dialects,  and  which  therefore  point  to  an  Anglian 
home  for  the  author  of  Judith. 

3.  USE  OF  'a'  AND  V  BEFORE  NASALS. 

Moller  *,  in  his  review  of  ten  Brink's  Beowulf  studies,  has 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  various  uses  of  V  and  V 
before  nasals,  and  has  drawn  wide-reaching  conclusions  from 
them. 


Sturlicn.     JJ<1.  XIII,  p.  247. 

4* 
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It  would  take  us  too  far  beyond  our  subject  to  enquire 
what  his  results  are  and  how  far  they  are  justified;  the  point 
demands  our  attention  mainly  because  the  writer  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Beowulf  in  the  Cotton  MS.  also  wrote  the  Judith, 
and  further  because  a  simple  statement  of  the  use  of  'a'  and 
'q'  before  nasals  in  Judith  may  help  in  deciding  whether  such 
use  is  arbitrary  or  not. 

As  Moller  excludes  'pone,  ponne',  the  adjective  'from' 
(occurs  Bin  comps.  41,  220,  302),  and  the  preposition  and 
prefix  'on',  we  shall  do  the  same.  The  following  arrangement 
on  spaced  lines,  shows  how  'a'  and  'q'  are  grouped.  The 
totals  are  'a',  29,  and  'q',  32. 

16,       26,       38,  54,       77,  80,  81,  98(2). 

11,  13,       20,      34,      48,  52,      59,  77, 
101,         110,  132,  158,         172, 

105,        118,130,131,       145,153,        163,        181. 
rla'  188,  198,  200,  205,  206,  211,  219,  224,  225, 

226,  235, 


185,        192,193, 


238,  281,  326,  347. 

255,265,269,         282,288, 

292, 295, 304, 315,      330, 331, 333,342, 

From  this  we  see  that  for  the  first  193  lines,  'a'  and 
'o'  are  used  in  closely  following  lines,  and  almost  alternately. 

With  1.  198  begins  a  group  of  lines  in  which  'a'  is 
used  exclusively;  from  1.  255  -  -  1.  269  'q'  is  used,  in  1.  281 
is  a  single  case  of  'a',  while  from  1.  282  --  1.  315  'q'  is 
again  used  exclusively. 

If  Judith  were  dissected  into  small  enough  pieces,  it  would 
be  possible  to  argue,  as  Moller  does  for  Beowulf,  that  the 
scribe  made  use  of  an  'a'  and  an  'q'  copy. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  two  copies,  and 
when  we  observe  that  the  same  word  l  is  spelt  with  'a'  and 
'q'  in  lines  not  far  distant  from  one  another,  it  only  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  variations  are  due  to  an 


1  Thus  we  find:  mann  (98,  101,  235),  monn  (52,  181,  292,  330): 
rand -(188),  rond-(ll,  20):  hand  (198),  hqnd  (130):  land  (226),  lond 
(315):  ltanc-(172),  done -(13,  105,  131,  145,  153,  265,  331,  342). 
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unsettled    orthography,  just  as  are  those  between  V  and  V 
in  Mid.  English. 

B.  ACCIDENCE  AND  SYNTAX. 
1.  PRONOMINAL  FORMS. 

Under  this  head  the  use  of  cse,  seb,  pset',  and  of  the 
closely  allied  lj)is,  J)eos,  J)is'  will  first  be  dealt  with,  and  then 
that  of  the  possessive  adjective-pronouns. 

Lichtenheld's  treatise  *,  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  weak 
adjective ,  with  and  without  a  demonstrative  prop ,  requires 
our  careful  attention ,  especially  as  Groth  in  his  treatise  on 
the  0.  E.  Exodus  (referred  to  on  p.  3)  has  applied  tests, 
drawn  from  Lichtenheld's  results,  not  only  very  insufficiently, 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  very  inaccurately.  Moreover,  the  very 
importance  of  the  points  raised  by  Lichtenheld  makes  them 
worthy  of  somewhat  more  careful  consideration  than  Sarrazin2 
has  given  them,  on  either  of  the  occasions  he  has  seen  fit  to 
refer  to  them.  Cook  too,  who  writes  (Introd.  XXII)  as  if  he 
knew  Lichtenheld's  tests  only  from  Groth's  application  of  them, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  article  and  instrumental 
tests  lead  to  „ directly  contrary  results". 

In  relation  to  the  demonstrative  pronoun  (se,  seb,  f)8et), 
Lichtenheld  shows  that  its  original  demonstrative  force  is 
preserved  in  Beowulf  in  almost  every  case,  but  that  in  course 
of  time  this  force  was  weakened,  gradually  approximating  to 
that  of  the  somewhat  meaningless  'the'  in  Mod.  English,  a 

1  Zeitschriffc  fur  deutsches  Altertum.    Bd.  XVI,  p.  355  ff. 

2  Of.  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  Bd.  XI,  p.  177  f.  and  ten  Brink's  answer 
in  his  Beowulf  Studies  (p.  173  f.).    Sarrazin  practically  repeats  himself 
in  Anglia,  Bd.  IX,   p.  531,  though  here   there  is   a  misprint   to  add  to 
the  mystery,  'starken'  being  written  for  'schwachen'.    He  writes :  „ "Wenn 
Lichtenheld  versucht  hat,  das  fehlen  des  artikels  und  haufige  vorkommen 
des  starken  adjectivs    ohne  artikel   beim  substantiv    als  zeichen  beson- 
derer  altertiimlichkeit  geltend  zu  machen,  so  ist  dagegen  einzuwenden, 
dass  die  altestc  prosa  den   bestimmten  artikel    schon   ebenso   reichlich 
verwendet  als  die  spatere,  und  reicher  als  die  gleichzeitige  dichtung". 
A  glance  through  a  few  pages  of  JSlfric's  prose  tells  us  this  is  not  so. 
Cf.  Cook,  Introd.  p.  XXI, 
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natural  result  of  this  weakening  being  that  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  or  the  definite  article  as  we  now  call  it,  became 
more  and  more  used.  Lichtenheld  therefore  argues  that  we 
can  test  the  date  of  a  poem  by  observing  the  usage  of 
the  definite  article.  In  this  connection  he  points  out:  - 
(a)  The  use  of  the  article  -f-  weak  adjective  decreases,  (b)  The 
use  of  the  weak  adjective  +  substantive  decreases,  (c)  The 
use  of  the  article  +  weak  adjective  +  substantive  increases. 
It  is  clear  that  a  1 1  these  points  must  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration, and  further  as  the  use  of  attributives  depends  on  the 
style  of  a  poet,  and  to  some  extent  on  his  subject-matter, 
we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  a  series  of  merely  numerical 
statistics. 

We  shall  now  test  Lichtenheld's  results  by  applying 
them  chiefly  to  Judith,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  to 
some  350  lines  of  the  First  Adventure  in  Beowulf  and  to 
the  Battle  of  Maldon.  Further,  by  observing  the  cases  in 
which  our  modern  speech  would  use  a  definite  article  not 
found  in  Old  English  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  when  an 
0.  E.  poet  used  or  omitted  it. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  cases  of  the  adjective  (weak 
or  strong),  used  without  a  substantive,  and  with  or  without 
the  definite  article. 

(a)  Definite  article  -{-  weak  adjective:  Of 
this  combination  Lichtenheld  found  in  Beowulf  35  examples, 
in  Genesis  28,  and  in  Andreas  25 ;  his  investigation  of  these 
cases  led  him  to  the  following  results:  --  (1).  The  number 
of  adjectives  used  in  this  combination  is  very  small,  and  con- 
sists of  such  as  are  often  used.  (2).  The  combination  is  only 
applied  to  persons  of  importance,  and  the  qualities  indicated 
are  of  an  honourable  and  lofty  type. 

Judith  contains  23  examples,  of  which  16  are  applied  to 
Holofernes,  4  to  Judith,  2  to  God,  and  1  to  the  wolf.1  They 
are  all  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  by 
Lichtenheld,  but  his  exact  rules  require,  as  we  should  expect, 

1  Holofernes:  11.  20,  44,  68:  25:  28:  48,  100,  248:  52,  57,  61,  75, 
76,  102,  256,  315,  Judith:  11.  160,  171,  176,  256.  God:  11.  7,  346. 
Wolf:  1.  205.  * 
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to  be  expanded.  Thus :  -  -  (1).  The  adjectives  used  in  this 
combination  are  not  limited  to  those  of  common  occurence  !, 
but  include  many  that  are  rarely  found ;  nor  are  they  applied 
only  to  persons.  In  these  respects  the  usage  of  our  poet  is 
at  one  with  that  of  Cynewulf.  (2).  The  adjectives  indicate 
base  as  well  as  honourable  and  noble  qualities. 2 

The  number  of  examples  in  our  poem  is  very  large, 
and  seems  to  contradict  Lichtenheld's  statement  that  the  use 
of  this  combination  diminishes.  Relatively  however  it  is 
quite  true  for  our  poem  and  serves  to  indicate  its  lateness. 
Thus,  if  we  compare  the  number  of  examples  of  this  com- 
bination with  that  of  the  combination  'Article  -j-  Weak  Ad- 
jective -T-  Substantive',  we  see  at  once  that  Lichtenheld's 
theory  holds  good.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  these  tests 
must  be  used  very  carefully,  and  not  less  so  when  comparison 
is  drawn  between  our  poem,  the  author  of  which  loved  to 
make  his  picture  vivid  with  numerous  attributes,  and  the 
Battle  of  Maldon3,  in  which  attributes  are  very  sparsely  used. 

We  have  yet  to  ask  how  this  combination  is  used.  From 
its  nature,  it  must  either  closely  follow  or  precede  a  sub- 
stantival phrase  or  substantive  indicating  the  person  to  whom 
the  attribute  is  applied.  Looking  at  the  examples  in  Judith, 
we  see  that  the  majority  are  in  the  nominative  case  and  stand 
in  one  of  three  places :  («)  At  the  commencement  of  the  sen- 
tence, immediately  before  the  finite  verb,  and  followed  closely 
by  an  appositional  phrase.  This  appositional  phrase  is  in- 
variably without  an  article,  and  either  of  the  form  'strong 
adjective  4-  substantive'  (var.  [strong  adjective]  -f-  genitive  + 
substantive) 4  or  'strong  adjective  [+  strong  adjective]'. 5 
(0)  At  the  commencement  and  end  of  a  complex  sentence, 


1  Of.  Judith  11.  25  (se  stidmoda),  28   (se  inwidda,  see  p.  72),  48 
(se  bealofulla),  61  (se  debfulcunda),  76  (se  unsyfra). 

2  Cf.  11.  48,  61,  76. 

3  The  combination  'def.  art.  -f  wk.  adj.'  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  viz.  11.   155,  187,  273. 

4  Cf.  11.  20,  21  :  28,  30  :  57,  58.    The  superlative  is  also  used  thus 
in  11.  315,  316. 

*  Cf.  11.  25,  26  :  61,  62  :  256,  257, 
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with  an  explanatory  phrase,  so  to  speak,  sandwiched  between 
them  and  in  apposition  to  both.  Thus,  1.  48.  wf)set  se  bealo- 
fulla  .  .  .  wigena  baldor  .  .  nymCta  se  modiga",  and  similarly 
for  oblique  cases,  1.  100.  wpone  bealofullan  .  .  .  IMne  mannan  .  . . 
daes  unlaectan".  (/)  They  stand  alone  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  sentence,  when  it  is  absolutely  clear  from  the  con- 
text who  is  meant.1  Of  these  («)  is  the  most  common. 

The  article  is  invariably  avoided  in  phrases  standing  in 
apposition  to  the  combination,  'article  -f-  weak  adjective'. 
This  is  true  alike  for  Beowulf  and  for  our  poem. 

(b)  Weak  adjective  alone:  Examples  of  this 
are  so  few  that  Lichtenheld  (p.  329)  holds  them  for  excep- 
tions, or  perhaps  manuscript  corruptions.  The  best  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  forms  had  really  become  substan- 
tives at  the  time  we  find  them.  In  Judith  there  are  three 
cases,  viz.  'urigfeftera',  'salowigpada',  'hyrnedn^bba'  in  11.  210. 
211,  212,  all  of  which  are  in  apposition  to  'earn  &tes  georn'. 
It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  poet  to 
have  placed  an  article  before  any  of  those,  no  one  of  which 
has  the  first  place  in  an  appositional  group. 

He  probably  had  in  mind  1.  29  of  Elene  niirigfedera 
earn  sang  ahof"  or  the  similar  passage  in  Genesis  (1983) 
,,sang  se  wanna  fugel  .  .  .  deawigfedera".  I  believe  that  such 
passages  were  more  or  less  formulae  for  battle  scenes,  that 
originated  at  a  time  when  the  original  meaning  of  the  weak 
form  was  still  known  and  used  with  consciousness.  A  glance 
at  the  battle-scene  in  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh  confirms  this 
view,  as  well  as  that  advanced  on  p.  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  that  poem  and  Judith.  In  the  Battle  of 
Brunanburh  the  two  words  'salwowigpadan'  and  'hyrnednqbban' 
occur  in  the  weak  form  without  articles,  just  as  in  Judith, 
and  presumably  in  accordance  with  older  usage.  The  poet 
of  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh  seems  to  have  formed  the  ad- 
jective 'hasupad'  on  the  analogy  of  'salowigpad',  for  it  is  not 
found  elsewhere;  but  he  used  it  as  an  adjective  in  the  com- 
bination 'article  -|-  weak  adjective  +  substantive',  placing  the 


1  Cf.  11,  160,  171,  176,  256. 
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others,  as   he   found   them  in  Judith,   in  apposition  without 
articles  and  substantives. 

(c)  Strong  adjective  used  as  a  substantive: 
Foremost  under  this  head  are  the  participles  in  '-end',  which 
although  found  both  in  the  strong  and  weak  form ,  are  in 
most  cases  treated  as  substantives  and  therefore  declined  in 
the  strong  form.  Of  the  16  examples  in  Judith  of  the  sub- 
stantival use  of  the  particle,  only  one  has  the  article  pre- 
fixed to  it.  The  portion  of  Beowulf  examined  by  me  also 
gives  but  one  example,  and  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  there  is 
not  one.  The  use  of  the  article  with  the  participle  is  then 
avoided.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  conceptions 
are  almost  invariably  general  ones ,  and  we  shall  see,  when 
considering  the  use  of  substantives  with  and  without  the 
article,  that  it  is  always  omitted  before  those  expressing 
general  conceptions. 

The  following  groups  comprehend  all  cases:  («)  When 
the  general  conception  expressed  by  the  present  participle, 
is  used  without  emphatic  relation  to  particular  persons,  it 
stands  without  demonstrative  adjunct  or  appositional  phrase.1 
(p)  When  the  general  conception  is  used  in  emphatic  relation 
to  particular  persons,  it  is  expressed  either  by  means  of  deter- 
mining appositional  phrases  or  less  frequently  by  a  demon- 
strative. 2 

We  have  already  touched  on  a  large  group  of  adjectives 
used  substantively  as  standing  in  apposition  to  the  combina- 
tion 'article  +  weak  adjective'.  Just  in  the  same  way,  the 
majority  of  the  others  stand  in  apposition  to  substantives  or 
pronouns,  but  never  first  in  an  appositional  group.3  They 
are  also  used  indefinitely,  and  very  frequently  with  indefinite 
pronouns  or  substantives  denoting  multitude.4 


1  Of.  Judith,  11.  82,  226,  315. 

2  Cf.  1.  11  'rondwiggende'  which  stands  in  apposition  to  'hie'  re- 
presenting »ealle    da   yldestan  ttegnas",    and   11.  42,  69,    141,  159,    188, 
226,  305,  312,  321.     Examples  with  the  article  are  rarer,  thus  in  Judith 
only  1.  283,  in  Beowulf  11.  9,  221. 

3  Cf.  11.  11,  41,  98,  105,  131;  and  Beowulf  11.  195,  342,  376. 
*  Cf.  11.  53,  199,  215,  225,  304. 
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Next  we  turn  to  consider  the  use  of  Substantives  with 
qualifying  words  (adjectives  or  adjectival  phrases)  and  with 
or  without  the  definite  article. 

(a)  Article  -7-  Weak  Adjective  -j-  Substan- 
tive: Lichtenheld's  results  are  so  important  that  we  must 
give  them  shortly.  (1.)  In  every  case  the  article  form  has 
either  a  weak  or  a  strong  demonstrative  force.  The  latter  is 
found  in  all  the  examples  (21)  in  Beowulf,  but  the  former, 
the  weaker,  is  evident  in  Genesis  (60  exx.)  and  in  Andreas 
(30  exx).  (2.)  As  in  the  combination  'article  +  weak  adjec- 
tive', the  number  of  adjectives  is  small,  and  consists  of  those 
that  are  often  used.  (3.)  This  combination  is  generally  applied 
to  persons,  less  generally  to  places  and  things,  and  the  persons, 
places  or  things  are  of  importance.  The  qualities  signified 
by  the  adjectives  are  either  such  as  belong  naturally,  or 
necessarily,  to  the  persons  or  things,  or  such  as  lie  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  meaning  of  the  substantive  to  which 
they  are  applied.  Such  was  probably  the  primary  significance 
of  the  weak  form  for  adjectives,  which  therefore  originally 
had  an  independent  existence.  The  article  was  then  attached 
in  order  further  to  emphasise  the  weak  form,  and  in  course 
of  time  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  prop  to  it,  much 
as  'self  did  to  the  personal  pronoun  when  used  reflexively. 
The  examples  in  Judith  are  29  in  number  and  may  be  divi- 
ded into  the  following  groups:  («)  Those  with  the  adjective 
in  the  positive  degree. 1  (ft)  Those  with  the  adjective  in  one 
of  the  two  degrees  of  comparison.  2  (/)  Those  with  adjectives 
which  are  always  weak.3 

Lichtenheld's  results  apply  especially  to  the  first  of  these 
groups.  Reference  to  the  lines  quoted  as  examples  shows 
that  for  the  most  part  the  pronoun  has  the  weaker  and  later 
demontrative  force. 


1  Judith.  11.  35,  43,  55,  56,  58,  125,  137,  254,  260,  341.    Holofernes. 
11.  11,  98,  110.    Beihulia.  11.  149,  203,  327.      God.  11.3,347.  Holof ernes' 
tent  11.  43,  255.     Hell.  1.  121. 

2  God  11.  4,  94.     Thanes.  11.  10,  242      Holof  ernes.  11.  178.     Also 
11.  4,  293,  309. 

3  Cf.  1.  12  (f>y  f&rdan  dogor). 
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Further  it  is  very  noticeable  that  all  the  expressions  of 
this  form  are  emphatic,  and  stand  alone,  giving  the  complete 
meaning  without  appositional  phrases  or  extensions.  This 
applies  to  all  the  examples  in  Beowulf  (cf.  11.  713,  758,  813) 
and  in  Judith.  In  our  poem  these  forms  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  in  Beowulf.  Their  rarity  in  the  Battle  of 
Maldon  (there  are  but  3  cases:  11.  77,  151,  240)  is  due  of 
course  to  the  general  scarcity  of  adjectival  forms  in  the  poem, 
and  not  to  scarcity  of  article  forms. 

The  combination  'article  +  genitive  -f-  substantive',  where 
the  'article  +  substantive'  agree,  is  used  in  Judith1  with  the 
same  emphatic  force  as  that  of  "article  +  weak  adjective  -{- 
substantive',  the  genitive  having  adjectival  functions,  but  is 
avoided  in  Beowulf  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon. 

(b)  Strong  ad j  e  c  t  i  v  e  4-  Substantive  and  simi- 
lar combinations:  The  examples  in  Judith  (33  in  number)  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  (1.)  Those  in  the  Nominative  case, 
or  in  oblique  cases  not  included  in  the  second  class.  2  All 
of  these  are  used  in  apposition  either  to  a  substantive  (128, 
145  etc.),  or  to  pronouns  either  expressed  (17,  20, 135,  146  etc.) 
or  contained  in  a  preceding  verb  (55,  109,  148).  (2.)  Those 
governed  by  prepositions  or  adverbial  phrases.  3  These  stand 
alone  and  denote  time  or  place,  thus  -  -  161.  'ofer  heanne 
weall',  237  'ealle  {)rage'. 

In  Beowulf  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon  the  usage  is  a 
similar  one,  though  somewhat  freer  in  the  first  group,  the 
combination  being  used  not  only  in  apposition,  but  also  in 
sentences  standing  in  very  close  connection  with  previous  ones 
in  which  the  substantive  occurs.4 

Closely  allied  to  this  combination  in  form  and  use  are 
those  of  'genitive  -{-  substantive'  or  'adjective  -f  genitive  -j- 


1  cf.  11.  9,  32,  165,  254. 

2  cf.  11.  14,  17,20,  55,   109,  128,  135,  145,  146,  148,  190,  198,200, 
207,  etc.     Ace.  case:  72,  101,  246,  249,  265,  314,  334. 

3  cf.  11.  28,  113,  156,  161. 

4  Beowulf,  11.  219,  319,  725.     B.  of  Maldon,  11.  4,  91,  98. 
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substantive'.     They  fall  into   the  same  two    groups,   and  are 
used  in  exactly  the  same  way  l. 

(c)  Weak  Adjective-f  Substantive:  The  em- 
phatic signification  of  the  weak  form  of  the  adjective,  together 
with  the  characteristic  that  the  quality  implied  by  it  is  one 
that  naturally  belongs  to  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, has  been  already  mentioned.  But,  to  this  combination 
Lichtenheld  ascribes  a  wider  use  than  to  either  of  the  other 
weak  adjective  combinations  in  Beowulf  and  in  the  oldest 
periods  of  the  language.  The  combination,  especially  in 
phrases  with  prepositional  or  adverbial  signification,  seems  to 
have  become  a  formula,  and  thus,  in  later  times,  analogous 
phrases  were  formed  without  consideration  of  the  original 
force  of  the  weak  adjective.  This  is  illustrated  (cf.  Zeitschrift 
f.  d.  A.  Bd.  XVI  p.  372  f.)  chiefly  by  examples  in  the  Instru- 
mental case. 

There  is  only  one  weak  instrumental  in  Judith,  that  of 
an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree,  viz.  1.  80  ,swidran 
folme'.  Of  the  two  other  examples  in  Judith  of  this  com- 
bination, the  adverbial  phrase  'to  widan  aldre'  (80)  is  also 
found  in  Andreas  (938,  1721)2.  The  descriptive  genitive  'laclan 
cynnes'  (310)  seems  to  have  been  often  used ,  being  found 
in  Beowulf,  11.  2008,  2354,  and  in  Genesis  1.  2548. 

All  these  examples  are  in  full  accord  with  the  theory 
propounded  by  Lichtenheld,  but  those  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon 
are  more  difficult  to  explain.  Lichtenheld  explains  the  weak 
adjective  in  1.  319  'swa  lebfan  men'  through  the  presence  of 
'swa',  and  of  the  other  in  1.  125  'on  fsegean  men'  by  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  an  'altertiimlich  feste'  combination.  Both 
of  these  are  dative  cases.  In  the  Battle  of  Maldon  the  ter- 
mination 'urn'  has  in  several  instances  been  weakened  to  'on'. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  these  weak  forms  are  due  to  Hearne, 
on  whose  print  of  the  poem  we  have  to  rely,  having  perhaps 
read  'an'  instead  of  'on'? 


1  of.  Judith,  11.  5,  12,  21,   22,  30,  39,  49,  58,    59,  61,    66,  78  etc. 
Beowulf,  11.  194,  229,  259,  260,  271,  312:  (freer  use)  195,  225,  235  etc. 

2  cf.  Beowulf,  1.  933,  'to  widan  febre'. 
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There  still  remains  the  third  part  of  our  investigation 
into  the  use  of  the  article,  viz.  that  dealing  with  Substantives 
found  with  and  without  the  article. 

(a)  Article  -j-  substantive.  Lichtenheld  classifies 
the  article  according  to  its  force  as  follows:  —  (1.)  All  cases, 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  a  relative  or  other  explanatory 
clause.  (2.)  Those  cases,  in  which  it  simply  serves  to  indicate 
that  the  substantive,  to  which  it  is  attached,  has  been  men- 
tioned before.  (3.)  Those  in  which  it  is  used  without  reference 
to  a  conception  already  mentioned. 

All  the  articles  found  in  the  first  thousand  lines  of 
Beowulf,  except  four  specially  discussed  by  Lichtenheld 
(p.  342),  belong  to  the  first  two  of  these  groups,  i.  e.  to 
those  in  which  the  demonstrative  force  in  still  strong.  In 
Judith,  if  we  except  the  articles  used  in  mentioning  God  (4), 
the  Wolf  the  accompaniment  of  battle  (205),  and  the  articles 
combined  with  weak  adjectives  or  superlatives  (12  :  4,  293, 
309),  all  those  hitherto  dealt  with  belong  either  to  the  first 
or  second  group,  the  majority  to  the  latter. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  cases  in  which  the  article  stands 
alone  with  the  substantive,  and  first  those  in  which  a  relative 
or  explanatory  clause  follows. 

The  demonstrative  force  of  the  article  in  such  cases  was 
originally  strong,  but  tends  to  become  weak. 

Thus,  we  find  the  combination  to  be  a  rare  one  in 
Beowulf1  but  much  more  frequent  in  Judith2,  and  more  so 
still  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon3.  Under  this  head,  we  include 
the  articles  in  the  phrase  'f)3et  word  acwsed'  (Jud.  82,  151, 
283).  This  phrase  is  invariably  followed  by  the  words  of 
the  speech,  whereas  the  Instrumental  'wordum  acwseCt'  without 
article  is  used  (1.  241)  where  the  action  of  speech  only  is 
reported.  The  same  nice  distinction  is  made  in  Beowulf4,  but 


1  cf.  11.  197,  369,  506. 

2  of.  11.  40,  47,  119,  127,  158,  283,  347. 

3  cf.  11.   14,    48,  83,    104,  148,  168,  174,  182,    187,  189,    196,    212, 
227,  235,  272,  325. 

4  cf.  11.  388    (,,gesage  him   eac   wordum")   and   654,   (,,pffit   word 
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not  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon.  In  that  poem  the  force  of  the 
demonstrative  'pfet'  is  less,  and  we  find,  the  phrase  ,,]38et 
word  gecwaeft"  and  no  speech  following.  There  are  two 
other  cases  in  Judith,  which  belong  under  this  head,  viz. 
11.  106,  1101  in  which  the  article  with  an  explanatory  'him' 
fulfils  the  function  of  the  possessive  adjective-pronoun. 

An  investigation  of  all  the  examples  quoted  shows  that 
the  article  is  attached  to  a  substantive,  with  following  relative 
or  explanatory  clause,  only  when  the  conception  is  a  special 
one.  In  Beowulf,  as  we  have  seen,  the  combination  is  a  rare 
one  and  is  emphatic,  while  in  Judith  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon 
it  is  more  common  and  less  emphatic. 

To  the  second  group,  in  which  the  articles  serve  to  in- 
dicate that  the  conceptions  expressed  by  the  substantives  to 
which  they  are  attached  have  already  been  expressed,  belong 
the  majority  of  the  examples  still  remaining.  It  is  noti- 
ceable that  the  combination  'article  +  substantive'  is  not 
applied  to  any  of  the  three  'dramatis  persons'  in  their  active 
capacity,  but  to  Holofernes  when  dead  or  when  something  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  him.  The  examples  contain : 
(a)  Those  that  have  been  directly  mentioned  before:  none 
of  these  are  under  prepositional  government.  2  (/?)  Those  that 
have  only  been  implied:  these  are  all  under  prepositional 
government  and  many  of  them  might  almost  be  classed  in 
the  third  group.  3  The  articles  in  all  of  these  examples  have 
the  same  force  as  the  article  in  ordinary  usage  in  Mod.  Eng- 
lish. The  abundance  of  the  cases  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon 
as  compared  with  Beowulf  and  Judith,  confirms  Lichten- 


1  L.  106,  4])one  swebran  him'  and  1.  110  'him  peet  heafod'. 

2  cf.  11.  258,  259  (Holofernes) :    143,  175,  176,  208,  236,  276,  332 
(citizens,   warriors  etc.):    47,  126,   173,  239:    233,  294   (cf.  the   general 
expression  in  1.  309).     Beowulf',  cf.  11.  311,  330,  586,  646,  647,  661,  712, 
738,  766,  771,  792.     Battle  of  Maldon:  cf.  11.  9,  10,  22,  72,  88,  89,  111, 
121,  134,  136,  137,  138,  140,  146,  148,  160,  193,  202,  245,  277,  284,  286, 
325. 

3  cf.  11.  15,  70,    152,  162,  167,  295,  320,    276,   336.     Beowulf  cf. 
1.  647.     Battle    of  Maldon'.   cf.  11.  28,    40,  82,  131,  136,    142,  154,    159, 
163,  193,  268,  277,  278,  298,  300,  322,  323. 
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held's  results,  while  it  is  at  one  with  all  our  other  results  in 
making  Judith  earlier  than  the  Battle  of  Maldon. 

The  third  group  of  the  combination  'article  —  substan- 
tive', containing  those  articles  that  stand  with  substantives 
representing  notions  not  mentioned  previously,  still  remains 
to  be  dealt  with.  Such  can  hardly  be  said  to  occurjin  Beowulf 
at  all  (cf.  p.  61);  in  Judith1  there  are  only  a  few,  but  in 
the  Battle  of  Maldon2  the  number  amounts  to  eighteen.  Both 
Judith  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon  are  fragments,  so  the  com- 
parison is  entirely  reasonable.  Here  again,  then,  the  con- 
trast between  our  poem  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  article,  is  most  marked. 

The  cases  in  which  a  Substantive  stands  without  an 
article,  where  we  should  use  one  in  Modern  English,  are  very 
numerous,  but  fall  into  four  main  groups  : 

(1.)  When  large  masses  of  people,  large  spaces  etc.  are 
spoken  of,  even  though  well  defined,  the  article  is  omitted. 

(2.)  Substantives  of  like  nature  with  those  in  the  first 
group,  when  standing  in  appositional  groups,  are  without  the 
article :  occasionally  one  of  the  group,  and  that  the  first,  has 
the  article. 

(3).  The  article  is  never  used  with  pure  Instrumental, 
but  very  generally  when  'mid'  occurs. 

(4.)  Proper  names,  except  when  emphatic,  stand  without 
the  article. 

After  this  somewhat  lengthy  and  difficult  investigation 
it  will  be  well  to  collect  the  results. 

I.  Particular  results,  i.  e.  relating  especially  to 
the  poems  investigated.  The  Judith  differs  from  the  Beowulf 
in  the  frequent  use  of  the  combinations  'article  4-  weak  ad- 
jective' and  'article  +  weak  adjective  +  substantive'.  The 
latter  from  being  very  uncommon  in  Beowulf,  has  become 
the  most  ordinary  combination  for  the  weak  adjective.  The 


1  of.  11.  204,  236,  307,  346,  in  which  the  expressions  all  denote  a 
fixed  time.     cf.  also  11.  Ill,  141,   143,  220,  all  of  which  refer  to   some 
definite  place. 

2  cf.  11.  6,  8(2),    10,  68,   69,  74,  78,    81,  95,    102,    104,    139,    144, 
198,  194,   199,  284. 
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force  of  the  article  is  not  so  strongly  demonstrative  in 
Judith,  but  for  the  most  part  the  use  of  these  combinations 
in  both  poems  is  the  same.  The  difference  between  Beowulf 
and  the  Battle  of  Maldon  in  the  use  of  the  article  is  great, 
that  between  Judith  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon  is  considerably 
less,  but  very  significant.  In  the  latter  the  combinations 
'article  -{-  weak  adjective'  and  'article  •+•  weak  adjective  -f- 
substantive',  as  well  as  the  important  figure  of  apposition, 
which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  our  investigations,  are 
almost  entirely  wanting.  The  weaker,  non-demonstrative  force 
of  the  article  has  largely  increased. 

II.  General  results,  i.e.  in  relation  to  the  use  and 
nonuse  of  the  article.  A.  Its  use:  of  this  there  are  three 
subdivisions.  The  full  demonstrative  use,  with  a 
relative  or  determining  clause  following,  is  the  first.  To  this 
belong  some  few  of  the  group  'article  4-  weak  adjective  + 
substantive',  also  those  of  the  group  'article  -J-  genitive  +  sub- 
stantive'. None  of  these  are  used  in  appositional  clauses.  The 
majority  of  those  that  belong  to  this  division  are  substantives 
without  adjectival  appendage,  to  which  the  poet  wishes  to 
draw  the  attention  of  his  reader  or  listener. 

The  weaker  demonstrative  use  is  the  second, 
where  the  article  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  notion  convey 
ed  by  the  substantive,  to  which  it  is  attached,  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned.  To  this  division  belong: 

(a)  Those  used  in  the  combination  'article  -f  weak  ad- 
jective', which  it  must  be  remembered  stands,  for  the  most 
part,  first  in  an  appositional  group,  none  of  the  other  members 
of  which  have  an  article. 

(0)  The  majority  of  the  articles  found  in  the  combination 
'article  -f-  weak  adjective  +  substantive',  which  invariably 
stand  without  appositional  phrases. 

(y)  A  large  number  of  articles  used  in  the  combination 
'preposition  -j-  article  +  substantive'. 

When  the  article  forms  have  no  demonstrative 
force  and  are  simply  used  to  define,  they  serve  mainly  to 
distinguish  particular  from  general  notions.  This  is  a  late 
usage  and  is  found  especially  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon. 
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B.  Its  non-use:  The  article  is  omitted  (/•<)  in  all 
appositional  groups,  except  when  the  first  member  of  the 
group  is  of  the  form  'article  -f-  weak  adj.'  or  'article  +  pres. 
part.'  or  more  rarely  'article  -\-  substantive',  (/i)  When  large 
masses  of  people  etc.  are  spoken  of.  The  other  cases  are 
detailed  on  p.  63. 

The  use  of  the  demonstrative  'f>is,  peos,  fis'  affords  little 
occasion  for  remark.  It  has  a  strong  demonstrative  force  and  the 
phrases  in  which  it  is  used  stand  in  their  own  sufficiency  without 
appositional  additions.1  In  order  to  give  at  a  glance  the  numbers 
of  the  various  combinations,  the  accompanying  table2  is  added. 
The  counting  of  the  number  of  articles  without  reference  to 
the  way  in  which  they  are  combined  and  used,  leads  to  no 
useful  results;  in  fact  numerical  statistics  are  only  useful  as 
necessary  accompaniments  of  any  such  investigation  as  that 
we  have  just  made. 

The  difference  in  the  use  of  the  possessive  adjective- 
pronoun  in  Judith  and  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon  yet  remains 
to  be  noticed.  In  the  former  it  is  comparatively  seldom  used, 
in  all  19  times,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  very  frequently  used 
(34  times),  and  sometimes  where  we  should  expect  the  defi- 
nite article.  This  also  helps  to  account  for  the  discrepancy 
in  the  total  usage  of  the  definite  article  in  the  two  poems. 

The  variety  of  forms  for  the  possessive  adjective  pronoun 
is  of  interest.  In  Judith  'his',3  'sin'4  and  chim'  with  the  de- 
finite article  are  used  without  distinction. 

1  cf.  Judith,  11.  2,  90:  66,  89,  187.  Beowulf,  1.  197.  Battle  of 
Maldon,  11.  32,  45,  52,  298,  316. 


2 

art.  -f  wk. 
adj. 

art.  +  wk. 
adj.  4- 
subst. 

art.  -f  subst. 
class. 

Total 

{>is,I>eo8, 
Iris 

1.      2.      3. 

Beowulf. 

10 

3 

3     15       0 

31 

1 

(350  lines) 

Judith 

22 

29           14     24       8 

97 

5 

Battle  of  Maldon 

3 

3            18     43     20 

87 

5 

i 

3  cf.  11.  16,  31,  36,  63(2),  64,  68,  279,  281,  282,  350. 

4  cf.  11.  29,   99,  132. 
QF.  LXXL 
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Originally  the  same  distinction  existed  between  'sin'  and 
'his'  as  between  'suus'  and  'ejus'.  In  Beowulf  'sin'1  is  only 
used  where  'suus'  could  be;  but  'his'  is  used  to  represent 
both  'suus'  and  'ejus'  and  is  more  frequent.  In  Elene  'his' 
completely  takes  the  place  of  'sin',  which  is  seldom  found  in 
the  other  Cynewulfian  poems. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  short  consideration  of  the  In- 
strumental case,  especially  in  the  light  of  Lichtenheld's  results. 

2.  THE  INSTRUMENTAL  CASE. 

Lichtenheld  shows  that  when  the  combination  'adjective 
-f-  substantive'  occurs  in  the  Instrumental  Case,  the  weak 
form  for  the  adjective  is  almost  always  found  in  Beowulf  and 
very  frequently  in  Genesis  and  Andreas.  He  adds  further : 
•  ,,Aus  Byrhtnod  ist  nicht  ein  einziges  beispiel  zu  ver- 
zeichnen  weder  fur  die  starke  noch  fur  die  schwache  form. 
Freilich  umfasst  das  Gedicht  nur  325  verse,  aber  es  scheint 
doch,  dass  der  instrumental  hier  uberhaupt  aufgegeben  ist  und 
die  bedeutung  desselben  neben  ihm  iiberall  vertreteuden  dativ 
besonders  durch  die  proposition  'mid'  umschrieben  wird,  die 
sich  sehr  oft  in  dem  kurzen  stiicke  findet.  Aus  den  195  versen 
der  gedichte  der  Sachsenchronik  gehort  hierher  nur  der  eine 
starke  instrumental  JEthelst.  34  'litle  werede'. 

In  Judith  there  are  only  two  instrumental  cases  of  the 
form  'adjective  -f-  substantive'  (11.  80,  339) ;  the  first  of  these 
contains  a  weak  adjective,  ('swidran  folrne',  cf.  p.  60)  and 
the  other  a  strong  ('readum  golde').  There  are,  in  addition 
to  these,  37  examples  in  Judith  of  the  pure  Instrumental  case, 
and  12  of  the  Instrumental  expressed  by  'mid'  with  the  dative. 
Thus,  our  poem  combines  the  earlier  and  later  usage  in  this 
respect  also.  On  the  other  hand  the  Battle  of  Maldon  has 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  periphrastic  Instrumental,  almost 
confining  the  use  of  the  pure  Instrumental  to  the  pleonastic 
'wordum'  or  'gylpwordum'. 

In  no  respect  then  can  Lichtenheld's  tests  be  said  to 
be  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  when  applied  to  our 


1  cf.  11.  12:-Jfi,  1507,  I960,  1984,  2283,  2789. 
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poem,  they  lead  to  the  same  conclusions  as  our  metrical  in- 


vestigations. 


In  both  Judith  and  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  there  is  the 
older  usage  with  a  leaning  towards  the  newer,  but  in  our 
poem  the  older  is  more  evident  than  in  that  describing  the 


fight  at  Maldon. 


III.    DICTION  AND  STYLE, 


The  use  of  individual  words,  of  phrases,  of  figures  of 
speech  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  may  be  inclu- 
ded under  the  term  Diction.  When  these  outward  forms 
are  in  harmony  with  the  subject  matter  of  any  work ,  we 
call  that  harmony  style.  How  closely  these  two  are  connec- 
ted becomes  obvious  in  their  consideration,  and  hence  they 
are  grouped  together.  The  main  points  of  enquiry  in  this 
section  will  be  the  following:  —  To  what  extent  are  the  diction 
and  style  of  our  poem  original ,  to  what  extent  have  they 
been  suggested  by  the  source1  from  which  the  story  of  Judith 
is  drawn,  or  by  other  Old-English  poets? 

As  in  the  metric  of  the  O.  E.  poetry,  alliteration  was 
the  most  prominent  and  at  the  same  time  most  characteristic 
feature,  so  in  Diction  and  Style  was  the  use  of  synonymous 
names  and  with  that  we  shall  therefore  begin. 

A.  SYNONYMOUS  NAMES. 

THEIR  USE  —  THEIR  RELA.TION  TO  SIMILE  —  THEIR  USE  IN 

JUDITH. 

By  means  of  synonymous  names  the  0.  E.  poets  were 
able  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  alli- 

1  The  source  of  the  story  in  our  poem  is  discussed  in  Appendix  I, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  in  our  Conclusions  p.  91.  The  cases  in 
which  nothing  corresponding  is  found  in  the  source  will  not  be  men- 
tioned explicitly;  absence  of  parallel  quotation  means  that  there  is  none 
to  quote. 
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teration  and  to  give  vivid  picturesqueness  to  their  poems. 
It  is  usual  to  denote  these  synonymous  names  by  the  term 
'Kenning',  a  term  taken  from  the  Old  Norse  metrists  and  meaning 
'that  which  distinguishes  or  characterises'.  While  taking  the 
place  to  a  large  extent  of  the  personal  pronouns,  they  bring 
the  person  or  thing  again  vividly  before  us,  by  depicting 
some  one  trait  or  characteristic  which  in  old  time  gave  the 
listener  a  clear  representation  and  which  now  lends  a 
pleasing  picturesqueness  to  the  poems.  These  Synonyms  are 
to  a  large  extent  metaphorical;  their  abundant  use  in  different 
parts  of  a  sentence,  very  frequently  as  Heinzel1  points  out 
at  the  beginning  and  end,  is  indicative  of  a  certain  restless- 
ness in  thought  and  tends  to  produce  obscurity  in  nar- 
rative. This  restlessness  in  thought  accounts  for  the  rare 
use  of  Simile,  which  is  nothing  but  expanded  metaphor.  A 
simile  lingers  and  exhausts  all  the  minutiae  of  illustration  and 
ornament,  thus  requiring  the  very  reverse  of  restlessness. 

The  nearest  approach  to  simile  in  Judith  is  found    in 
1.  31 :  oferdrejicte  his  dugude  ealle,    swylce  hie  w&ron  deMe 

geslqgene. 

Thus  our  poem  is  in  full  accord  with  0.  E.  usage ;  the 
few  similes  found  in  0.  E.  poetry  are  very  simple  and  lack 
the  elaboration  found  in  Homeric  or  Vergilian  similes.2 

Let  us  glance  at  the  synonyms  found  in  our  poem  with 
a  view  to  solving  the  points  of  enquiry  mentioned  above.3 

For  God,  there  are  28  synonymous  names,  including 
two  for  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  one 
for  the  Trinity  itself.  Beam  alwaldan,  1.  84  (Son  of  the 
All-Ruler)  is  not  found  elsewhere.  Parallel  expressions  are 

1  liber  den   Stil  der  altgerm.  Poesie.     Quellen  und  Forschungen 
Heft  10. 

2  Perhaps  the  finest  in  the   whole   range  of  0.  E.  poetry  occurs 
in  the  Epilogue  to  Elene  (1308): 

,,They  (the  repentant)  shall  be  cleansed,  freed  from  their  sins, 
like  smelted  gold  that  in  the  flame  from  every  spot,  through  fire  of 
furnace  is  entirely  cleansed,  purified  and  melted". 

3  cf.  Wilhelm  Bode.     Die  Kenningar  in  der  angelsach.  Diehtung. 

K.  Schemann.     Die  Synonyma  im  BeWulfsliede. 
J.  Jansen.     Beitrage  zur  Synonymik  u.  s.  w. 
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found  in  the  Cynewulf  poems,  cf.  'beam  wealdendes'  (Elene, 
11.  391,  851:  Juliana,  1.  266)  and  'sunu  waldendes'  (Christ, 
1.  635).  No  such  expression  occurs  in  Beowulf. 

Frofre  gsest,  1.  83  (Spirit  of  comfort).  Our  poem 
uses  this  in  common  with  several  Cynewulfian  poems  (Juliana, 
1.  724:  Christ,  1.  207:  Guthlac,  11.  107,  908).  For  the  Trinity 
our  poet  uses  the  term  Slrynesse  clrym'  found  in  the 
Cynewulfian  poems  (Elene,  1.  177:  Christ,  1.  599:  Andreas, 
1.  1687:  Guthlac,  1.  618). 

There  are  six  names  for  God  the  Father  in  Judith,  that 
are  not  found  in  other  0.  E.  poems.  (1.)  'Arfsest  cyning', 

I.  190  (graciously   merciful  king).     The  conception    of  'God' 
as  'graciously  merciful'  seems   to  have  been  first    clearly  ex- 
pressed in  0.  E.  poetry   by  Cynewulf. 1     As   we    have   seen 
(pp.31,  39)  God's  mercy  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  poem,  this 
is  therefore  of  first  importance  in  considering  our  poets  termino- 
logy.    (2.)  FrymCta  waldend,,  1.  5  (Ruler  of  beginnings). 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  such  name  occurs  for  God  in  Genesis, 
cf.  however  'frymtfa  god'    (Jud.  11.  83,    189:    Elene,   1.  502: 
Guthlac,  1.  792)  and  'frymfta  scyppend'  (Phoenix,  1.  630). 

(3.)  Swegles  weard,  1.  80  (Guardian  of  heaven). 
'Weard'  is  frequently  applied  to  God  in  Csedmonian  and  Cyne- 
wulfian poems,  but  never  in  Beowulf.  Parallel  with  this 
expression  are  'swegles  ealdor'  (Jud.  11.  88,  124:  Genesis, 

II.  2540,  2807)  and  'swegles  agend'  (Christ,  1.  543). 

(4.)  Pebden  gumena,  1.  91  (Prince  of  men)  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  transference  of  name  from  an 
earthly  potentate  to  God.  In  1.  61  the  same  expression  is 
used  for  Holofernes.  In  the  Cynewulfian  poems  'peoden' 
applies  with  one  exception  (Christ,  1.  354)  to  Christ,  but  com- 
bined with  'rices'  or  'engla'  it  is  frequently  used  for  God  in 
Caedmonian  poems. 

(5.)  Se  hehsta  dema,  11.  4,  94  (the  highest  Judge). 
'Dema'  as  an  appellative  for  God  is  very  common  in  Cyne- 
wulfian poems 2,  but  is  found  only  once  in  the  Csedmonian 
poems  (Gen.  1.  2253). 

1  cf.  Christ,  11.  244,  5  f)ine  miltse  her  arfeest  yve. 

2  cf.  Elene,  1.  746:  Christ,  11.  796,  837  and  Guthlac,  1.  755. 
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(6.)  Wuldres  dcma,  1.  59  (The  Judge  of  glory). 
Comparable  with  this  are  'wuldres  ealdor'  (Christ,  1.  8)  and 
Svuldres  agend'  (Juliana,  1.  223). 

The  remaining  synonymous  names  for  God  in  Judith 
fall  into  two  main  groups,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 
larger  number. 

I.  Those  found  in  Cynewulfian  poems,  and  not  in  Beowulf 
or  the  Csedmonian  poems.     Examples  are :  'Dugecta  waldend' 
(Jud.  1.  61:  Andreas,  1.  248):  'Feeder  on  roderum'  (Jud.  1.  5: 
Elene,  1.  1151:    Christ,    1.  758):    'Tires  brytta'  (Jud.   1.    93: 
Christ,  1.  462):  -Thrymmes  hyrde'  (Jud.  1.  60:  Elene,  11.  348, 
859:  Juliana,  1.  280):  'Swegles  wuldor'  (Jud,  1.  245:    Christ, 
1.  110). 

II.  Those   found    in    other   beside    Cynewulfian   poems. 
Examples  are :  'drihten-god',  'mihtig  drihten',  'weroda  drihten', 
'frea  selmihtig',  'metod'1,  'swegles  aldor'. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  as  far  as  the  terminol- 
ogy for  God  is  concerned,  our  poet  is  on  a  very  different 
footing  to  the  authors  of  the  poems  dealing  with  stories  from 
the  Old  Testament.  They  followed  the  sources  of  their 
stories  in  this  respect  more  fully.  The  author  of  Judith,  quite 
independently  of  the  apocryphal  book  'Judith'  introduces  a 
more  strictly  Christian  terminology,  herein  showing  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  poems  certainly  Cynewulf's  as  well  as 
to  others  belonging  to  the  Cynewulfian  school. 

Similarly  the  character  of  Judith,  as  drawn  by  our 
poet,  is  very  different  from  that  gathered  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment story.  She  stands  before  us  as  a  Christian  reminding 
us  now  and  again  of  the  lovable  (l$)flic)  yet  war-famed 
(beadurof)  Elene,  as  Cynewulf  paints  her  for  us.  There  is  in 
both  a  combination  of  firm  unswayable  resolve  through  which 
they  gain  their  respective  ends,  with  a  loving  tenderness 
towards  those  who  are  dear  to  them,  reaching  its  height  in 
the  devotion  to  the  God  whose  cause  they  both  serve. 


1  This  is  the  only  name  for  God  common  to  our  poem  and  Exodus. 
The  characteristic  synonymous  names  found  in  Exodus  (ginfeest  god, 
witig  god,  frumsceafta  frea)  are  entirely  wanting. 
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Judith  is  emphatically  ,,the  handmaid  of  the  Lord",  a 
title  given  her  by  our  poet  in  agreement  with  his  original: 
"non  promisit  me  Domini  ancillam  suam  coinquinari".  The 
Lat.  ancilla  is  also  used  to  express  her  service  to  Holofernes: 
"ego  enim  ancilla  tua  Deum  colo"  are  her  words  to  him. 

Our  poet  uses  three  synonyms  for  her  not  elsewhere 
found,  'Scyppendes  msegct'  (78):  'pebdnes  maegd'  (165)  (cf. 
pebdnes  pegnas'  And.  3)  and  metodes  mebwle  (261):  through 
the  same  estimation  of  her  devotion  to  God  he  calls  her  'seb 
halge'  (160)  or  without  the  article  as  in  1.  98.  Juliana  is 
most  frequently  (315,  345,  567,  589,  607,  689,  696,  714)  de- 
scribed as  ,,seb  halge",  but  Elene  never. 

Other  combinations  with  'halge'  are  'seb  halge  mebwle' 
(56)  and  'seb  halge  msegct'  (260). 

None  of  these  are  found  in  the  original. 

Judith  is  further  described  and  named  from  her  physi- 
cal beauty:  ,,ides  selfscinu"  (14),  ,,seo  beorhte  msegCt"  (254), 
uwundenlocca  (77,  103).  The  first  of  these  is  found  twice 
in  the  older  Genesis  (1827,  2730),  "ides  alfscieno"  for  Sara 
Abraham's  wife:  of  the  others  the  last  only  is  found  else- 
where (viz.  Rid.  2611).  The  original  has  no  exact  correspon- 
dences. ,,Erat  autem  eleganti  aspectu  nimis"  (chap.  VIII,  7): 
"cui  etiam  Dominus  contulit  splendorem"  (chap.  X,  4):  ,,qui 
cum  vidissent  earn,  stupentes  mirati  sunt  nimis  pulchritu- 
dinem  ejus"  (chap.  X,  7)  are  the  nearest.  uWundenloccu 
is  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  udiscriminavit  crinem  capitis 
suiu. 

The  other  synonyms  for  Judith  picture  to  us  her  nobi- 
lity, bravery  and  wisdom1.  Noticeable  among  these,  as  being 
especially  Cynewulfian,  are:  'ferCtgleaw',  only  found  in  Elene 
(327,  881);  'searociqncol',  cf.  Christ,  1.  220,  Andreas,  1.  1163, 


1  Nobility:  '{)a  torhte  msegfl'  (43):  'seb  seftele'  (256):  cf.  Elene, 
11.  275,  662.  Bravery:  'Ides  ellenrof  (109,  146):  'ellenfmste  and  collen- 
ferhde'  (133,  134).  Wisdom  and  mental  qualities:  'glekw  on  gettonce' 
(13):  'ferftgleawe'  (41):  cf.  Elene,  11.  327,  881:  'da  snoteran  idese'  (55): 
,8earodoncol  msegd'  (145):  'seo  gleawe'  (171):  'gleawhydig'  (148):  'ead- 
hredige'  (135). 
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and  'eadhrectig',  1.  135,  reminding  us  of  the  descriptions  both 
of  Elene  and  Juliana. 

In  the  same  way  when  we  turn  to  the  synonymous 
names  for  Holofernes !,  we  find  striking  resemblances  with 
Cynewulfian  poems,  and  comparatively  few  with  Beowulf2. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  the  large 
number  of  names  for  'warrior  chief  found  in  Beowulf.2 

The  most  marked  resemblances  with  Cynewulfian  poems 
are  in  the  names  which  describe  Holofernes  as  wicked,  base 
and  impure.  Thus,  we  are  reminded  of  the  characteristics  of 
Helisseus,  as  described  in  Juliana,  by  such  names  as  'galmod' 
and  'galferth'  (cf.  Jul.  11.  531,  598)  and  'feondsceacta',  'wom- 
fuF  (cf.  Jul.  11.  211,  671).  Many  others  are  identical  with  those 
used  by  Cynewulf  for  the  Devil;  exx.  are  'wserloga'  (Jud. 
1.  71:  Jul.  1.  455):  'bealoful'  (Jud.  1.  48:  Christ,  1.  259: 
uwomful'  (Jud.  1.  77:  Christ,  1.  1535:  Elene,  1.  761).  Similar 
to  'Synna  brytta'  in  Elene  (958)  is  'mordres  brytta'  in  our 
poem  (90). 

Again  if  we  take  the  synonymous  names  for  warriors, 
retainers,  men  in  general,  3  in  Judith,  in  which  Beowulf  and 
the  Csedmonian  poems  are  far  richer  than  those  of  the  Cyne- 
wulfian group,  we  find  that  the  majority  correspond  with 
those  used  most  frequently  in  Juliana,  Christ  and  Elene. 


1  Cook's  list  is  incomplete,  he  omits:  28.  se  inwidda,  56.  hearra, 
98.    h&dnan   mannan,    179.   ladestan   h&ctnes  headorinces.  251.   hlaford 
254.  se  beorna  brego  259.  done  cumbolwigan. 

2  cf.   'goldgifa'  1.  279   (Beow.,  1.  2652):  'goldwine  gurnena'  1.  22, 
(Beow.,   11.    1171,    1476:   Elene,  1.  201):    'sinces   brytta'   1.  30   (Beow., 
11.   1923:  Elene,  1.  194). 

3  Warriors:    (a.)    Found   in    Cynewulfian    poems  —  'folces  rses- 
wan'  1.  12  (And.,  1.  1088):    'frumgaras'    1.  178    (Jul.   1.    685):    'sceotend 
1.  305  (Christ,  1.  675:  Beow.,  1.  703):  'byrn-wiggend'  1.  17  (Elene,  11.  224, 
235):    gud-freca  1.  224    (Andreas,   1.    1119):    lind-wiggend,    11.   42,    298 
(Elene,  1.  270).     (b.)     Not  found  in  Cynewulfian   poems  —  'lebda  rses- 
wan'  (Genesis,  1.  1656):  'ealdordugud'  (Genesis,  1.  2081)    rond-wiggend 
(Exod.  1.  435). 

Men,  retainers  etc.:  (a.)  Found  in  Cynewulfian  poem  —  4'ira 
beam',  11.  24,  33  (Christ,  1.  242):  'heeleda  beam'  1.  51  (Christ,  1.  1278): 
lmonna  cyn',  1.  52  (Jul.  470):  lburhsittend'  1.  159  ^Christ,  1.  337:  Elene, 
1.  276:  'londbuende' ,  11.  226,  315  (Rid.  8911):  'dryghtguman' ,  1.  29 
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It  is  clear  that  there  is  the  strongest  resemblance  be- 
tween the  synonymous  names  in  Judith  and  those  used  in  the 
Cynewulfian  poems,  even  where,  from  the  subject-matter  of 
our  poem,  we  should  least  expect  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
many  appellatives  for  God.  With  the  older  Genesis  the  next 
greatest  number  of  correspondences  has  been  noticed,  but 
comparatively  few  with  other  members  of  the  Caedmonian 
group.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  parallel  quotations  from 
the  Vulgate,  shows  that,  as  far  as  synonymous  names  are 
concerned,  the  influence  of  the  source  of  the  story  on  the 
phraseology  of  our  poem  is  hardly  traceable. 

How  rich  and  picturesque  the  diction  of  our  poem  is? 
can  be  gathered  from  the  examples  above,  or  more  quickly 
by  a  glance  at  the  almost  complete  collection  of  'kennings' 
in  Cook's  edition.  In  this  richness  our  poem  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  Battle  of  Maldon  and  the  Chronicle  poems, 
also  to  Christ  and  Satan,  Salomo  and  Saturn,  but  reminds 
us  by  its  variety  of  expression  of  the  best  work  by  Cy- 
newulf. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  manner  in  which  these  synon- 
ymous names  are  used  in  Judith  and  at  the  same  time  glance 
at  their  relation  to  the  meaning  the  poet  wishes  to  convey. 
Taking  those  used  for  the  three  'dramatis  personse'  of  the 
poem  --  God,  Judith  and  Holofernes  — ,  we  can  divide  them 
in  each  case  into  two  main  groups. 

Thus  those  which  apply  to  God  are  either  General 
or  Particular,  implying  some  special  quality,  similarly  those 
for  Judith  express  either  external  qualities  or  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  and  those  for  Holofernes  depict  him  either 
as  warrior-chief  or  as  one  of  base  moral  character.  The 
prevailing  custom  of  our  poet  is  to  use  the  synonymous  names 
of  the  different  groups  alternately.  Examples  are  numerous ; 
let  us  take  one  or  two  for  each  of  the  three  persons,  and  first 
of  all  those  for  God.  The  following  are  both  examples  of  the 

(Christ,  1.  887).  (b.)  Not  found  in  Cynewulfian  poems  —  'herbuende' 
1.  96  (Gen.  1.  1079):  'burhleode'  1.  175  (Sat.  1.  561):  'edelweardas' 
1.  321  (Beow.ll.  1702,2210):  'sigefolc'  1  152  (Beow.  11.  644):  'flettsittende' 
1.  19  (Beow.  11.  1788,  2022). 
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appositional  means  of  strengthening  expression:  1.  123  ,,swa 
hyre  God  ufte,  swegles  Ealdoru  and  1.  154  ueow  ys 
Metod  blicte,  cyninga  wuldor". 1 

The  most  striking  example  of  gradual  heightening  by 
use  of  the  various  groups  of  synonymous  names  is  seen  in 
Judith's  prayer  (83 — 94).  The  construction  is  most  varied : 
first,  phrases  are  coupled  together  (Ic  (te  frymcta  God  and 
frofre  G&st)  next,  asyndeton  is  used  (Beam  Alwaldan),  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  sentence  in  apposition  to 
the  first  line  and  a  half,  we  have  'drynesse  drym'.  The  con- 
tinuation is  addressed  to  the  united  Godhead,  and  following 
quickly  on  one  another  we  have  ,,swegles  Ealdor",  ^earl- 
mod  pebden  gumena",  ,,mihtig  Dryhten" ,  ,,torhtmod  tires 
brytta".  The  last  two  only  stand  in  apposition;  the  others 
are  constructed,  within  two  lines  of  one  other,  in  the  short 
sentences  in  which  this  heartfelt  prayer  is  presented.  There 
is  a  similar  variety  in  the  use  of  the  descriptive  terms  for 
Judith : 

11.  13,  14.  „ Judith  .  .  gleaw  on  gedonce,  ides  selfscinu". 

11.  77,  78.  ,,wundenlocc,  Scyppendes  maegd''. 

1.  144.        ,,Judith  .  .,  searodoncol  msegct,  ides  ellenrof". 

And  likewise  for  Holofernes: 

1.  48  etc.  ,,{)8es  folctogan  .  .  .  . ,  se  bealofulla,  .... 
wigena  baldor. 

1.  21.          ,,Holofernus,  gold  wine  gumena". 

1.  38.          ,,ealdor  .  .  byrnwigena  brego". 

By  this  means  we  get  a  full  grasp  of  the  various  sides 
of  each  of  the  characters  before  us.  Occasionally  it  is  to  the 
poet's  purpose  to  emphasise  only  one  side  of  the  character: 
thus,  in  the  description  of  the  murder,  only  the  baseness  of 
the  Assyrian  leader  is  brought  to  our  notice  : 

1.  98.  'f)one  h;Mnan  mannan,  ....  pone  bealofullan, 
....  ladne  mannan ,  .  .  .  .  dses  unlsectan'  are  all  heaped 
together  in  four  and  a  half  lines. 

Similarly  in  the  order  given  by  Holofernes  to  fetch  Judith, 
the  poet  desires  to  keep  the  high  conception  of  his  heroine 


1  cf.  Judith,  11.  80,  81:  189,  190:  300,  301. 
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before  us  and  describes  her:  —  'Jm  eadigan  maegd',  'ferelgleawe', 
'pa  torhtan  msegCt'. 

In  passages  where  a  person  is  of  secondary  importance, 
our  poet  uses  the  personal  pronoun  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  Cynewulf  does  in  such  cases.  Thus,  from  1.  1  —  6 
Judith  is  constantly  mentioned,  but  always  as  'heb\  for  God 
is  the  actor  and  to  him  our  attention  is  directed. 

Similarly  the  warrior  who  goes  to  wake  Holofernes, 
is  referred  to  throughout  ten  lines  (275—285)  by  pronouns. 

Accumulations  of  five,  six  and  even  more  synonyms,  as 
in  Elene  (259,  814),  Christ  (403,  160)  and  Juliana  (345), 
do  not  occur  in  our  poem.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  the 
clearness  of  the  narrative  in  Judith. 

In  the  Cynewulfian  poems,  and  most  of  all  in  Andreas, 
the  progress  of  the  story  is  often  excessively  hindered  and 
obscured  by  the  heaping  of  synonyms,  and  phrases  giving 
variations,  but  not  helping  the  development  of  the  action. 

In  wealth  and  variety  of  Synonym,  therefore,  our  poem 
compares  favourably  with  the  Cynewulfian  and  stands  infinitely 
higher  than  the  later  historical  poems,  though  in  one  parti- 
cular, viz.  the  plentiful  use  of  the  personal  pronoun,,  there  is  a 
certain  similarity.  These  later  poems  are  much  simpler  in 
their  narrative  than  Judith,  and  at  the  same  time  less  ornate 
and  less  picturesque. 

In  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  which  is  almost  of  the  same 
length  as  Judith,  Byrhtnoft  is  the  hero;  his  death  occurs 
later  in  the  poem  than  that  of  Holofernes,  yet  in  all  there 
are  but  20  synonyms ]  for  him,  and  these  of  a  very  different 
type  to  the  graphic  names  from  which  we  get  a  complete 
picture  of  the  Assyrian  chief. 


1  Title :  eorl  :  unforcud:  eorl  :  ^E|)elredes  eorl. 
Lord:  ealdor  :  pses  folces  ealdor  :  frea :  ftebden  :  hlaford  :  hearra : 

winedryhten. 

Warrior:  beam  :  fyrd-rinc  :  gM-rinc  :  har  hilde-rinc. 
Metaphorical:  beahgifa  :  sincgifa  :  heelefta  hleb. 
Adjectival:  pone  godan  :  his  betera. 
Relationship:  Byrhthelmes  beam. 
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Throughout  our  poet  is  original  in  making  new  com- 
binations, forming  phrases  and  compounds  from  words  which 
were  current  for  the  most  part  in  the  vocabulary  of  Cyne- 
wulf  and  his  school.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
an  examination  of  the  compounds,  not  included  under  this 
head,  leads  to  similar  results. 


B.  COMPOUNDS. 

Judith  is  very  rich  in  Compounds,  many  of  which  do 
not  occur  in  any  other  poem  and  are  for  the  greater  part 
anc£  fayojutva.  We  shall  deal  with  these  especially,  quoting 
analogous  forms  when  there  are  any.  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  component  words  are  rare  or  only  found  in  certain  poems, 
or  groups  of  poems,  the  names  and  line-numbers  will  be 
given. 

cescplega,  1.  217,  cf.  'ecgplega'  1.  246.  Compounds1  of 
'plega'  are  very  numerous  in  Cynewulfian  poems,  but  rare  in 
the  Csedmonian  group  and  in  Beowulf. 

bdr-geteld,  (57,  248,  276)  is  used  to  denote  Holofernes1 
tent  (Lat.  tabernaculum  Jud.  XIV,  8),  as  also  the  rare  word 
'traef  (43,  255).  'Geteld'  or  'teld'  does  not  occur  in  other  O.  E. 
poem,  and  'bur'  but  rarely  (Beow.,  11.  140,  1310,  2455  :  Gen., 

I.  2386). 

byrn-hqmas  1.  192,  cf.  'byrn-wiggend'    1.   17   and  Elene 

II.  224,  235.     'Ham'  or  'Horn'    is    only   found   in   two   other 
compounds,  viz.  'fyrd-ham'  (Beow.  1. 1504),  'goldhorna'  (Elene, 
1.  992). 

cqinp-wig,  1.  333.  Other  compounds  are  'camp-wudu' 
(Elene,  1.  51),  'camp-wsepen'  (Rid.  21 9). 


1  'gud-plega  (Christ,  1.  573:  Andreas,  1.  1371:  B.  of  Maldon,  1.  61). 
nid-plega  (Andreas,  1.  414):  secg-plega  (Andreas,  1.  1355)  and  sund- 
plega  (Grtithlac,  1.  1308:  Phoenix,  1.  Ill):  lind-plega  (Beow.,  1.  1073) 
hand-plega  (Gen.,  1.  2057  :  Ex.,  1.  327)  :  gilp-plega  (Ex  ,  1.  240). 
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dolh-wund.  1.  107.  'Dolh'  is  found  only  in  Cynewulfian 
poems  (Christ,  11.  1108,  1207:  Rood,  1.  46:  Rid  574)  and  cf. 
'dolh-slege'  (And.,  11.  1246,  1477). 

fcestengeat.  The  second  element  of  the  word  is  of  rare 
occurrence  (Jul.  4C1 :  Christ,  11.  251,  318,  576:  Sat.  1.  649). 

flebh-net,  1.  47  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
'conopeum'  Judith  X.  v.  19  (Gk.  YMVCOTHIOV). 

gyst-ern,  1.  40  seems  formed  by  analogy  with  such  com- 
pounds as  'carc-ern'  (And.,  El.,  Jul..  Christ,  Sat.),  'fold-ern' 
(Christ,  1.  730:  Gu.  1.  1004),  'mold-em'  (And.  1.  803:  Rood, 
1.  65). 

gtil-ferM,  1.  62  cf.  'gal-mod'  1.  256.  These  are  both 
compounds  of  'gal'  (0.  H.  G.  geil)  lust.  Compounds  of  'ferhct' 
('collen-ferhiT,  'dreorig-ferhd')  are  very  common  in  Cynewulf- 
ian poems.  Similarly  compounds  of  'pqncol'  (Jud.  11.  105, 
342)  are  found  in  Andreas  (341),  Christ*  (220),  Daniel  (94). 

guct-sceorp,  1.  329  =  war-trappings,  cf.  'gud-scrud,  El. 
1.  258,  lgucl  sear,  Beow.,  11.  215,  328  and  And.,  1.  127. 

The  word  is  here  used  as  the  generalisation  of  'helmas 
and  hupseax,  hare  byrnan'  which  is  our  poet's  version  of 
,,pecores,  jumenta  et  universi  mobiles"  (Jud.  XV.  v.  8). 

gyte-s&l,  1.  22  =  joy  at  wine  pouring.  ,,Da  wearCt 
Tlolofernus,  gold  wine  gurnena,  on  gytesalum;  hloh  and  hlydde, 
hlynede  and  dyuede"  is  the  vivid  rendering  given  by  our  poet 
of  ,,bibitque  vinum  multum  nimis,  quantum  nunquam,  biberat 
in  vita  suak'. 

lirfifod-gerim,  1.  309  =  =  the  number  of  heads.  Cf.  the 
older  compounds'  'dogor-gerim'  (Beow.,  1.  2728:  El.  1.  780). 
'winter-gerim  (Elene,  1.  654). 

helle-byrne,  1.  116  =  hell-fire.  Cf. 'helle-bealu'  (Christ, 
1.  1427):  'hel-cwalu'  (Christ,  1190)  and  'helle-clam'  (Gen. 
1.  373). 

hyht-wynn,  1.  121  =  joy  of  hope.  ,,Ne  J)earf  he  hopian 
no,  ^ystrum  forctylmed  J)a3t  he  ctonan  mote  of  dam  wyrmseje, 
ac  d&r  wunian  sceal  awa  to  aid  re  butan  qnde  forct  in  (lam 
heolstran  ham  hyhtwynna  leas" :  the  thought  of  this  fine 
passage  (117 — 121)  as  well  as  that  of  the  immediately  pre- 
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ceding,  which  describes  the  passage  of  the  soul  into  Hell,  is 
due  entirely  to  our  poet. 

medowerig,  11.  229,  245  =  weary  with  mead  (,,erant 
autem  omnes  fatigati  a  vino"  Jud.  XIII.  v.  2). 

morgencolla,  1.  245  =  morning  terror,  being  evidently 
a  reminiscence  of  ,,Mox  autem  ut  ortus  est  dies  suspeuderuut 
super  muros  caput  Holofernis  .  .  .  quod  videntes  exploratores 
.  .  .  ante  ingressum  cubiculi  perstrepentesu.  Cf.  'morgensweg' 
(Beow.,  1.  129)  and  morgen-speli'  (EL,  1.  970). 

[sigejpufas,  1.  201  seems  the  almost  certain  reading,  cf. 
sige  beacen'  (EL,  1.  975).  The  word  'puf  occurs  only  in  Elene 
(123)  and  Exodus  (158,  342)  and  originates  from  the  Latin 
'tufa'. 

slege-fcege,  1.  247  =  doomed  to  death.  It  is  tautological, 
really  expressing  nothing  more  than  wfgege' ,  and  formed  to 
suit  the  alliteration.  The  word  'siege'  is  found  in  numerous 
compounds  in  Cynewulfian  poems  only. 

cteod-guman,  11.  208,  i332  =  men  of  the  people,  hence 
ordinary  soldiers.  Cf.  '{^d-msegen'  =  exercitus  (Exod.  1.  342) 
and  'peod-land'  (Christ,  1.  306:  Gen.  11.  1766,  2211). 

wcelscel,  1.  312.  has  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory 
explanation.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Cosiju  l  and  read 
'wselstel'  a  synonym  for  Svselstow'.  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  strengthened  by  this  emendation,  thus  'wselstel'  (the  place 
of  slaughter)  gives  the  general  picture  and  then  'rebcende 
hr&w'  (the  reeking  bodies)  makes  it  more  vividly  descriptive. 
Such  a  form  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  our  poet.  The 
passage  might  then  be  translated  thus :  ,,The  royally  brave 
ones  turned,  the  warriors  with  their  steps  home-ward  bent, 
there  through  the  midst  of  the  battle-field,  through  the  reek- 
ing bodies". 

Such  are  the  chief  of  the  compounds  not  found  else- 
where. To  mention  all  the  others  (150  in  all,  cf.  Cook's  list) 


1  cf.  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  e  Taal-  en  Letterkunde,  1881, 
p.  149:  ,,Het  is  niets  dan  an  sleclit  gelezen  'wselstel',  beter  'wcelsteal(l), 
een  synoniem  van  'weelstow'. 
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would  be  useless  and  would  only  increase  the  length  of  this 
section  which  has  already  become  somewhat  lexicographical 
in  nature. 

They  have  all  been  carefully  examined  and  I  will  now 
detail  the  results :  I.  In  richness  and  variety  of  compounds 
our  poem  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  later  historical  poems. 
The  Battle  of  Maldon,  a  fragment  of  the  same  length  as 
Judith,  has  scarcely  a  third  of  the  number  of  compounds  found 
in  our  poem.  Christ  and  Satan,  Salomo  and  Saturn,  are  also 
poor  in  this  respect,  when  compared  with  Judith. 

II.  The  results  of  the  previous   section    are   confirmed 
both  as  to  the   relation   of  the   diction    of  our   poem    to   the 
source  and  to  the  strong  resemblances  between   the    vocabu- 
laries of  our  poet  and  Cynewulf.    In  respect  also  to  the  com- 
pounds found  only  in  Judith,  we  have  found  them  to  be  almost 
invariably  parallel  formations  to  compounds   for  similar   con- 
ceptions, to  make  use  of  which  Cynewulf  or  one  of  his  school 
was    the    first   and   in   many   cases    the    only    0.  E.   poet  we 
know. 

III.  The  compounds    are    frequently    formed    of   words 
occurring  only  in  Cynewulfian  poems,  and  thus  together  with 
other  evidence  point  to  a  date  after  Cynewulf   for   our   poet. 

IV.  Finally   the    form    of   the    compounds    in    Judith  is 
almost  exclusively  paratactic.     The  tendency  to  use  paratactic 
or  non-analytic  forms  for  compounds  is  greater  in  the  Cyne- 
wulfian poems  than  in  the  older  Genesis,  and  our  poet  seems 
to  have  gone  even  further  in  this  direction. 


C.  SENTENCE-FORM  AND  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

Side  by  side  with  the  tendency  to  group  lines  of  similar 
metrical  form,  and  with  similar  rime-letters,  we  have  noticed 
(p.  42)  the  various  means  by  which  our  poet  contrives  to 
indicate  line-pause  and  line-ending.  A  like  variety  is  no- 
ticeable in  the  sentence,  so  that  at  one  time  the  clauses  are 
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grouped  together  in  simple  appositional  relation,  and  at  an- 
other the  chief  and  subordinate  clauses  are  carefully  connected 
by  suitable  conjunctions. 

The  appositional  usage  of  synonymous  names,  as  a  means 
of  connecting  clauses,  where  We  should  rather  expect  con- 
junctions, is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  appositional  relation 
of  sentences  is  very  rare  in  our  poem,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  poems  dealing  with  biblical  stories. 

The  connection  of  clauses  by  means  of  appositional  synon- 
ymous names  is  used  to  indicate  closely  connected  or  quickly 
following  actions,  the  actors  being  constantly  kept  before  us 
from  different  points  of  view.  Thus,  1.  141  ,,Wiggend  sseton, 
weras  wceccende  wearde  heoldon",  and  1.  225  " Heeled  w&ron 
yrre,  landMende  IMum  cynne,  stopon  styrnmode,  stercedferhde 
wrehton  unsofte  ealdgenidlan  medowerige-,  mundum  brugdou 
scealcas  of  sceactum  scirm&led  swyrd  qcgum  gecoste,  slogon 
eornoste  Assiria  oretmaergas,  nicthycgendeu.  Here  we  have  a 
series  of  five  finite  verbs,  all  depicting  the  actions  of  the 
same  men,  but  with  each  the  actors  are  depicted  to  us 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  thus:  --  'heroes,  dwellers  in 
the  land,  the  stern-souled  ones,  the  stout  of  heart,  the  doers  of 
service';  and  at  the  same  time  their  victims  are  pictured:  - 
'the  enemies  of  old,  drowsy  with  mead,  the  chosen  champions 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  men  with  hatred  in  their  hearts'. 

The  most  usual  method  of  connecting  sentences  in  our 
poem  is  by  means  of  the  little  particle  'pa'.  It  is  especially 
used  in  passages  where  the  action  of  the  piece  is  developed. 
Of  this  one  example  will  suffice:  -  1.  53  -  -  ,,Hie  Cta  on 
retste  gebrohton  —  ebdou  ita  ste^rcedferhcte  —  f)a  wearct  se 
brema  on  mode  -  -  f)6hte  (fa  beorhtan  idese".  Occasionally 
'p&r'  serves  almost  the  same  purpose  as  'jm'  and  hardly 
preserves  its  sense  of  place;  once  in  (1.  2)  we  find  the  two 
combined  ,,daer  Cta". 

This  use  of  'Cta'  is  noticeably  frequent,  much  more  so 
than  in  any  of  the  Cynewulfian  poems  and  even  than  in 
Andreas,  where  according  to  Fritzsche  its  use  has  reached 
,,eine  fast  erschreckende  ausdehnung1"'.  The  simple  copulative 
'and'  is  comparatively  seldom  used  by  our  poet  (130,  147, 
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151,  169,  174  etc.)  for  sentence  connection,  and  the  adver- 
sative W1  (60,  119,  183)  still  more  seldom. 

The  clearness  of  the  narrative  in  Judith  is  especially 
noticeable;  this  is  achieved  by  the  variety  and  force  of  the 
methods  used  for  the  connection  of  principal  and  subordinate 
clauses.  Yet,  .withal,  long  periods  are  not  indulged  in.  The 
most  complicated  construction  used  gives  a  compound  sentence 
with  three  clauses,  each  dependent  on  the  preceding,  (cf. 
11.  2—5:  342—346).  The  conjunctions  6(1,  6d~  paet,  nymtfe, 
syCtCtan,  a3r,  £r  J)on  f)e,  pejiden,  swylc,  all  in  turn  contribute 
to  this  clearness,  but  always  in  subordinate  places ,  never 
bearing  the  alliteration  or  attracting  undue  notice,  although 
frequently  accented  in  the  first  hemistich2. 

In  all  these  respects  our  poet  stands  much  nearer  to 
Cynewulf  than  to  the  authors  of  the  other  biblical  poems. 
In  clearness  of  narration  he  even  excels  Cynewulf  who  does 
not  combine  in  such  degree,  epic  and  the  dramatic  qualities. 

The  same  predilection  for  expressing  same  conception 
in  different  lights  that  shows  itself  in  the  accumulated  use  of 
substantival  synonyms  is  noticeable  also  in  adjectival,  verbal 
and  adverbial  conceptions.  Adjectival  examples  are  —  1.  26 
modig  and  medugal':  1.  257  'qgesfull  and  afor' :  1.  87  'heorte 
onhseted  and  hige  geomor,  sw\cte  mid  sorgum  gedrefed' :  1.  93 
'torne  on  mode,  hate  on  hredre  minum' :  1.  115  'witum  ge- 
bunden,  hearde  gehsefted  in  hqllebryne'.  These  are  all  used 
most  effectively  to  impress  a  conception,  which  is  at  the  time 
of  utmost  importance. 

The  two  examples  (87,  93)  out  of  Judith's  prayer  have 
a  most  stirring  effect  -  -  'my  heart  is  heated,  and  my  soul  is 
heavy,  with  sorrows  sore  afflicted'.  In  this  as  in  all  the  others 
there  is  no  tautology;  each  word  or  phrase  expresses  a  con- 
ception nearly  related  to  the  others,  but  no  two  are  the  same. 
The  similar  verbal  and  adverbial  expressions  may  be  con- 


1  In  line  209  'ac'  has  a  distinctively  continuative  force. 

2  The  careful  distinction  between  the  adverb  'sycldan'  (114),  and 
the  conjunction  'syddan'  (160,  168)    as    regards    alliteration   and    chief- 
stress  is  very  noticeable. 

QF.  LXXI.  6 
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sidered  tautological :  --  thus  1.  23.  ,,hloh  and  hlydde,  hlynede 
and  dynede"  affords  an  example  of  accumulation,  in  that  the 
two  pairs  express  different  but  related  conceptions;  and  of 
tautology,  for  the  two  verbs  in  the  first  group,  as  the  two  in 
the  second,  have  practically  the  same  meaning;  with  this  the 
similar  substantive  form  is  comparable  ,,wornum  and  heapum, 
dreatum  and  (trymmumu.  Like  examples  are  found  in  1.  25 
'styrmde  and  gylede',  and  in  1.  164  'fn-ungon  and  urnoii'. 

Yerbal  tautology  in  sentences  immediately  following  one 
another  is  not  in  the  manner  of  the  author  of  Judith.  Cyne- 
wulfs  poems  on  the  other  hand  afford  plentiful  examples  of 
this  usage.  Of  adverbial  tautology  our  poem  affords  but  one 
example  (120)  "awa  to  aldre  butan  e4nde  ford";  an  example 
of  the  cumulative  adverbial  use  is  (114)  'sydctan  sefre'.  For 
tautology  our  poet  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  predilection,  the 
examples  above  are  few,  and  of  the  substantival  form;  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pair  in  11.  163,  164,  there  is  only  one  viz.  1.  59 
mid  widle  and  mid  wqmmeu. 

Closely  related  to  these  are  the  pleonastic  and  enu- 
merating figures  of  speech.  Pleonasm  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  word  or  phrase  containing  the  same  conception  as 
that  to  which  it  is  added:  its  use  is  restricted  in  our  poem 
to  the  formula  ,,word  acweect"  (82,  151,  283).  This  formula 
is  common  to  all  poems  and  in  the  Cynewulfian  poems  occurs 
in  various  forms:  thus  ,,word  sprican"  Cri.  1.  179:  ,,wordum 
mseldan"  El.  11.  351,  537. 

It  is  from  this  pleonastic  tendency  that  the  usage  of 
,,cumanu  with  another  verb  of  motion  has  grown.  We  find 
,,cumanu  thus  constructed  in  the  preterite  tense  followed  by 
the  infinitive  of  the  other  verb,  e.  g.  Jud.  1.  11.  "com on  to 
(lam  rican  peodne  feran  folces  ra?swanu :  a  similar  construc- 
tion with  ueodon"  is  found  in  1.  15  "sittan  ebdonu.  This  is 
the  only  example  in  our  poem;  the  usage  is  comparatively 
rare  in  Cynewulf's  poems,  but  frequent  both  in  Beowulf  and 
in  Andreas. 

The  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  various  parts  instead 
of  the  whole  are  enumerated  is  used  in  our  poem,  as  in  the  other 
0.  E.  poems,  for  the  various  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour 
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that  went  to  make  a  full  equipment  thus:  11.  191  ff.  ,,berad 
linde  ford  bord  for  brebstum  and  byrnhomas,  scire  hel- 
mas  in  sceadena  gemong,  fyllan  folctogau  f'agum  sweordum"; 
so  also  1.  328  ,,helmas  and  hupseax,  hare  byrnan,  gudsceorp 
gumena  golde  gefrsetwod" ;  1.  338  ,,sweord  and  swatigne  helm, 
swylce  eac  side  byruan,  gerenode  readuin  golde".  Another 
example  is  in  1.  17  ,,J)a3r  w&ron  bollan  steape,  boren  sefter 
bencum  gelome,  swylce  eac  bunan  and  orcas";  here  by 
the  mention  of  the  various  sorts  of  cups,  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  the  wines  is  expressed.  Such  enumeration  of  parts, 
or  of  necessary  accompaniments  of  a  whole  is  but  a  form  of 
'Synekdoche',  in  which  the  whole  is  simply  expressed  by  the 
mention  of  one  single  part.  In  his  compounds  and  synonyms 
our  poet  makes  plentiful  use  of  this  form.  Thus,  he  describes 
"warriors1  as  'randwiggende'  (11,  20),  'lindwiggend'  (42);  the 
conception  of  'march'  is  'linde  beran'  191,  battle  is  'sescp- 
lega'  or  'qcgplega'  which  last  three  may  also  be  classed  as 
'Euphemisms'.  The  0.  E.  poets  loved  this  last  figure  espe- 
cially for  the  expressions  'to  die'  or'  death',  thus  our  poet 
(112)  uses  ,,ga3st  qllor  hwearf"  (the  spirit  fled  elsewhere),  a 
euphemism  for  'to  die',  found  otherwise  only  in  Beow.,  155 J. 
Similarly  , killed'  is  expressed  by  ,hilde  gesseged'  (294J  and 
'sweordum  geheawen'  (295)  and  ,sweorde  geheawen'  (289). 

The  careful  preparation  that  our  poet,  in  really  dramatic 
manner,  makes  for  each  of  the  leading  events  necessitates  the 
repetition  here  and  there  of  the  same  thought.  This  repetition 
is  made  either  in  the  same  words  or  words  very  similar. 

This  is  nowhere  so  remarkable  as  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  our  poem.  It  is  evidently  purposed,  for  according  to 
the  apocryphal  book  the  words  of  Judith's  thanksgiving- 
prayer  should  be  given.  The  author  of  our  poem  tells  us  of 
her  thanksgiving  for  the  glory  she  attained  through  her  firm 
belief  in  God,  the  thought  with  which  he  began.  Thus  we 
read  1.  6b  ,,f>a  heo  ahte  trumne  geleafan  a  to  dam  J31- 
mihtigan",  and  345b  .,de  heb  ahte  sodne  geleafau  a  to  ctam 

1  of.  ,,wende  hine  of  womlde"  (Elene,  1.  440)  and  ,,his  gast  on- 
wende"  (Elene,  1.  479).  In  the  Csedmonian  poems,  these  phrases  are  nearly 
always  turned  either  with  ,gewitan'  or  ,ofgiefan',  cf.  Gen.  11.1068,  1164. 

6* 
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jElmihtigan",  and  in  1.  346b  ,,ue  twebde  p*s  Mines"  remin- 
ding us  of  the  first  words  ,,ne  twebde  gifena".  The  same 
device  is  used  later  on  in  the  scene  descriptive  of  the  murder; 
thus  the  preparation  for  the  deed  is  given  1.  77  ,,genam  (td 
wundenlocc,  .  . .  scearpne  mec'e",  on  that  follows  the  prayer, 
and  then  (98b)  ,,genam  M  pone  h&dnan  rnannau  -  — .  swa 
....  eactost  mihte,  wel  gewealdan",  which  last  is  a  partial 
repetition  of  1.  75  ,,hu  heo  pone  atolan  eadost  mihte  ealdre 
ben^man".  This  epical  repetition  is  used  again  to  open  each 
of  the  sentences  telling  of  the  blows  dealt  by  Judith  -  thus 
(103)  »Sl6h  eta  wundenloce".  (108)  ,,sl6h  ctu  eornoste". 
Similarly  each  new  series  of  the  actions  of  the  Hebrews  is 
introduced  by  the  word  ,,stopon"  (200,  212,  227);  by  the 
same  word  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  servants  who  fetch 
Judith  is  marked.  (39  &  69).  The  prayer  of  Judith  and  her 
speech  to  the  citizens  are  introduced  by  the  words  ,,and  fret 
word  acwsed"  (82,  151),  as  also  the  speech  of  the  warrior 
who  ventured  to  enter  Holofernes'  tent  (283).  The  manner 
of  conduct  that  Judith  recommends  to  the  warriors  in  her 
speech  (177—198)  is  echoed  again  in  the  account  of  the  fight, 
in  the  mention  of  the  weapons.  Twice  the  hemistich  'fagum 
sweordum'  (264,  302)  recalls  the  line  (194)  ,,fyllan  folctogan 
fagum  sweordum'c. 

Again  as  Judith  gives  Holofernes'  head  to  her  maid, 
the  words  (126)  ,,pses  hqreweeCtan  heafod"  occur,  and  are  used 
again  when  the  head  is  shown  in  Bethulia  ,.pfes  herewsedan 
heafod".  The  joy  of  the  citizens  at  the  news,  and  at  the 
return  of  Judith  is  introduced  with  similar  expressions  —  (160) 
,.syddan  hi  gehyrdon'':  168  ,,syMan  hie  ongeaton". 

Twice  the  terms  applied  to  Holofernes  are  used  for  his 
slaughtered  servants:  —  (180)  unlyfigendes,  (316)  unlyfigen- 
dum,  289  sweorde  geheawen,  295  sweordum  geheawen.  All 
these  serve  like  motive  airs  to  bring  particular  persons  or 
subjects  again  to  memory,  and  are  as  we  have  seen  used  with 
artistic  purpose  and  effect. 

Our  poet  has  developed  this  form  further  than  Cyne- 
wulf,  who  uses  it  mostly  to  introduce  a  speech,  and  generally  the 
same  form  for  the  same  person.  In  the  Caedmoniau  poems  it 
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is  of  still  rarer  occurrence  and  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  a  single  word. 

Throughout  we  have  seen  how  clear  the  narrative  is, 
and  this  is  further  emphasised  when  we  notice  that  the  use 
of  parallel  sentences,  in  which  the  same  thought  is  repeated 
in  different  form,  is  unknown  to  our  poet  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  may  be  described  as  a  characteristic  both  of  the  poets 
of  the  Caedrnonian  and  Cynewulfian  schools.  In  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  reason  parenthesis  is  avoided.  In  Elene 
parentheses  are  peculiarly  frequent  not  only,  as  in  Beowulf, 
in  the  simple  form  ,,{)am  wees  .  .  .  nama",  but  in  longer  periods 
occupying  seperal  lines1.  Antithesis,  a  figure  of  speech 
unknown  in  Beowulf  and  in  the  Caedmonian  poems,  but  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  those  of  the  Cynewulfian  group,  is 
foreign  to  our  poem.  Of  Metaphor  and  Simile  enough  has 
been  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  section  dealing  with 
synonymous  names.  In  conclusion,  it  is  clear  that,  although 
stylistic  similarities  and  correspondences  in  word  and  phrase 
with  Cynewulfian  poems  are  especially  numerous,  there  are 
differences  in  style  which  place  our  poem  in  a  different  cate- 
gory to  any  of  the  older  religious  Epics. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  PROBABLE  HISTORICAL 
CONNECTIONS. 


Under  this  heading  we  shall  arrange  our  material  in  the 
order  of  the  five  questions  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  Introduction.  The  shortest  generalisation  of  the  view,  to 
which  the  various  points  discussed  lead,  is  that  our  poem  is 
a  work  essentially  belonging  to  a  transition  time.  While, 
with  a  few  very  noteworthy  deviations,  the  more  important 
metrical  laws  are  closely  observed ,  the  less  important  are 
treated  with  a  noticeable  freedom,  a  freedom  that  in  later 
times  became  licence.  Combined  with  these  characteristics  is  an 

1  cf.  Elene,  11.  627,  773  etc. 
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artistic  skill,  scarcely  excelled  in  any  monument  of  0.  E. 
poetry. 

Looking  more  closely;  the  numerous  correspondences 
with  the  Cynewulfian  poems,  and  not  least  among  these  the  con- 
ceptions of  God  and  the  general  religious  feeling,  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Cynewulfian  works  were  known  to  our  poet. 
Among  these  Juliana  and  Elene  seem  to  have  distinctly  in- 
fluenced him  in  his  representation  of  Judith ;  while  the  pic- 
tures given  by  Cynewulf  of  the  Devil  and  of  Helisseus  are 
evidently  present  to  the  poet's  mind  in  his  depiction  of  Holo- 
fernes. 

Again,  the  noticeably  numerous  and  various  correspon- 
dences, not  only  in  word  and  phrase,  but  also  in  construction, 
mark  Andreas  as  one  of  the  poems  with  which  our  author 
was  acquainted. 

The  expanded  lines,  so  characteristic  of  Judith,  and 
which  our  poet  understood  how  to  use  more  effectively  and 
correctly  than  any  other  poet  who  wrote  such  lines ,  point 
to  a  Cynewulfian  connection.  Closest  of  all  in  this  respect 
stands  the  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood,  with  which  he  was  almost 
certainly  acquainted. 

Add  to  these  the  various  stylistic  similarities,  the  arran- 
gement of  Synonyms,  the  manner  of  heaping  epithets,  the 
nature  and  use  of  Compounds,  and  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  Cynewulfian  poems  were  known  to  our  author, 
as  well  as  other  0.  E.  poems  which  have  influenced  him  in 
a  lesser  degree.  But  although  the  influence  of  Cynewulf 
and  his  school  is  so  manifest,  there  are  traits  in  our  poem 
which  show  distinctly  the  work  of  a  different  hand  and  a 
different  time. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  clear,  steady  flow  of  narra- 
tive, which  is  the  result  of  sentences  carefully  turned,  with 
their  subordinate  and  co-ordinate  clauses  fittingly  connected 
by  conjunctions ;  the  result  too  of  an  avoidance  of  that  exag- 
gerated accumulation  of  synonymous  names,  or  phrases  giving 
variations,  but  not  helping  the  action,  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Andreas.  The  frequent  use  of  pronouns,  as 
well  as  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  parallel  sentence,  a 
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form  of  pleonasm  very  common  in  Csedmonian  and  Cyne- 
wulfian  poems,  contribute,  to  this  clearness.  Our  poet  differs 
again  from  the  Cynewulfian  school  in  avoiding  parenthesis 
and  antithesis.  The  power  of  drawing  a  dramatic  situation 
and  working  it  out,  which  has  so  frequently  come  to  our  notice, 
does  not  characterise  any  previous  0.  E.  poet  to  such  an  extent 
as  it  does  the  author  of  Judith. 

Thus  then ,  Judith  was  influenced  byCyne- 
wulf  but  is  not  by  him  nor  by  the  author  of 
any  of  the  Cynewulfian  poems. 

A  date  later  than  that  of  the  latest  work  by  Cynewulf, 
certainly  later  than  800,  must  be  assigned  to  Judith,  but 
earlier  than  991,  the  probable  date  of  the  Battle  of  Maldon. 
The  result  of  every  metrical  investigation,  the  use  of  rime, 
the  number  and  use  of  compounds  and  synonyms,  the  use  of 
the  pronominal  forms  ,se,  seo,  pset'  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Instrumental  case  point  in  the  same  direction.  Much  nearer 
in  metrical  exactness,  and  in  nearly  every  particular  stands 
the  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh  (937).  Reasons  for 
dating  this  poem  later  than  Judith  have  been  given  on  p.  56, 
and  they  can  be  strengthened  by  evidence  that  the  poem  it- 
self affords.  The  number  of  words  and  phrases,  even  long 
enough  to  fill  hemistichs,  in  this  Chronicle -poem  of  73  lines, 
which  are  either  exact  or  very  nearly  exact  repetitions  from 
poems  certainly  older,  is  extraordinary1.  The  words  and  phrases 
that  occur  are  such  as  have  lingered  in  the  poet's  memory, 
and  are  very  probably  used  without  consciousness  of  borrow- 
ving  at  all. 

Between  Judith  and  Brunanburh  the  correspondences  are 
mostly  in  remarkable  words  and  phrases :  there  is  however  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  battle  scenes2  in  both  poems. 

There  are  other  battle  scenes  in  0.  E.  sacred  poetry 
e.  g.  Gen.  1.  1983  ff,  Ex.  1.  161  ff.,  El.  1.  26  etc.,  1.  110 
etc.,  and  these  show  certain  resemblances  with  each  other  and 
with  Judith,  but  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  striking  as 

1  There  are  35  hemistichs    found  in  earlier  poems.     See  Appen- 
dix III. 

2  cf.  Cook  X,  XI. 
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those  between  Brunanburh  and  Judith.  In  this  light ,  the 
partial  identity  of  lines  in  Judith  and  Brunanburh  is  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Thus,  the  widest  limits  for  our  poem  extend 
over  a  period  of  137  years,  namely  800—937. 

Have  we  evidence  that  would  reduce  these  limits  further? 
The  great  age  for  the  religious  Epic  in  0.  E.  poetry  ends 
probably  with  the  year  825  or  thereabouts,  when  the  North- 
umbrian and  Mercian  kingdoms  were  torn  with  dissensions, 
until  they  were  reduced  (827)  to  subjection  by  Ecgberht  of 
Wessex.  Our  poem  differs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  from  the  religious  Epics  of  the  earlier  time, 
it  differs  too,  mainly  in  that  it  excels  all  three  parts  of  the 
Christ  and  Satan,  which  ten  Brink  dates  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  In  many  details 
such  as  the  use  of  rime,  the  frequent  use  of  pronominal  forms 
and  the  clear  connection  of  sentences,  our  poem  has  indications 
of  a  time  later  than  that  ascribed  to  Christ  and  Satan. 

There  is  moreover  one  significant  word  (hopian,  1.  117)1 
that  would  further  justify  us  in  placing  Judith  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century. 
In  the  whole  Beowulf,  in  the  Csedmonian  poems,  as  in 
the  Cynewulfian ,  this  word  is  unknown ,  the  conception 
,hope'  being  expressed  by  ,hycgan'  or  ,weoan'  and  their 
respective  parts.  In  the  whole  range  of  Old-English  poetry, 
it  is  only  found  in  Judith  and  in  the  Metra  744,  which  are 
attributed  to  Alfred.  Dietrich  (Haupt's  Zeitschrift  Band  9, 
p.  216)  in  his  article  on  the  two  words  ,hycgan'  and  ,hopian' 
shows  that  the  latter  word  was  of  rare  occurrence  and  there- 
fore little  understood  in  the  10th  century,  for  the  title  ,,De 
Spe"  is  explained  by  ,,be  hopan  oclcte  be  hyhte".  King  JElfred 
uses  ,,hopian  to"  and  ,,to  hopa",  and  J^lfric  uses  the  three 
words  ,hycgan\  'hopian'  and  ,wenan'. 


1  On  the  origin  of  this  word,  Kluge  says :  ,,Fiir  die  Vorgeschichte 
ist  die  zugehorige  Abstraktbildung  angls.  ,hyht'  Hoffnung  bedeutsam, 
welche  lehrt,  dass  germ,  hopon  fur  *huquon  steht  (idg.  Wz.)."  The 
corresponding  word  in  M.  H.  G.  is  not  found  at  all  frequently,  till  the 
second  half  of  the  13th  century. 
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'Hycgan'  occurs  three  times  in  the  Battle  of  Maldon 
(123,  128,  133\  but  ,hopian'  not  at  all.  The  latter  is  abso- 
lutely unknown  in  the  poetical  portion  of  the  version  of  the 
Psalms,  but  is  frequently  used  in  the  prose  portion1.  The  poet 
of  Judith  uses  ,hopian'  nnd  ,hogian'  (250,  273),  and  this  again 
points  to  a  time  of  transition,  which  cannot  well  be  before 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  as  the  history  of  this  word 
shows. 

Next  we  must  remember  that  although  our  poem  is  for 
the  most  part  preserved  in  West-Saxon  dialect,  there  are  in 
it  distinct  traces  of  Anglian  forms  which  the  transcriber  pro- 
bably overlooked.  There  is  nothing  characteristically  North- 
umbrian in  these,  that  is  not  also  Mercian.  Now,  for  the 
production  of  works  of  art  in  Literature,  either  times  of  good 
fortune  and  peace,  or  times  full  of  the  exictement  of  victory, 
after  a  period  of  depression,  are  the  most  favourable. 

It  was  after  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  (878),  with  its 
assurance  of  victory  won,  that  Alfred  was  able  to  begin  his 
own  literary  activity  and  encourage  it  in  others. 

Which  of  the  states  -  -  Northumbria  or  Mercia  — .  rose 
from  the  humiliation  of  Danish  rule,  and  stood  at  all  events 
for  a  time  with  its  own  overlord  and  overlady  practically 
independent  of,  though  at  one  with  the  king  of  Wessex? 
By  the  conditions  of  peace  which  Alfred  made  with  God  rum, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Mercia  was 
rescued  from  the  Danes ;  the  rest  remained  for  a  time  a  part 
of  the  Danelagh.  Over  this  small  portion  of  the  former  Mercia 
Alfred  placed  ^Efelred,  who  had  married  his  sister  ^Ethelfteed 
as  under-king.  For  a  time  Mercia  remained  in  peace  under 
its  new  ruler,  until  895  Hasting  the  Danish  leader  made  a 
determined  invasion,  the  brunt  of  which  fell  on  JEpelred. 

By  well  concerted  action  with  the  king,  the  Danes  were 
defeated  and  the  hopes  of  Mercia  rose  again.  From  this  time 
on  peace  prevailed  in  Mercia.  Northumbria  on  the  contrary 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes  till  Edward  in  924  deli- 


1  This  difference  is  only  one  of  many,   tending  to  show  the  two 
portions  ,to  be  of  different  ages. 
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vered  it.  History,  then,  indicates  Mercia  as  the  possible  home 
for  our  poet  at  this  time  ,  and  still  more  so  when  we  take 
the  following  into  account.  After  895  Mercia  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  husband  her  resources  and  strength.  The  death 
of  ^Ethelred  in  910  left  zEthelflaed  queen  of  Mercia,  or  as 
the  Chronicle  calls  her  'Myrcena  hlsefdige'.  She  was  in  the 
truest  sense  'Lady  of  the  Mercians',  for  through  her  extra- 
ordinary energy  the  'Five  Boroughs',  formerly  part  of  the 
Mercian  kingdom,  were  recovered. 

^Ethelflaed  then  is  Mercia's  Judith,  for  she  by  no  ordinary 
strategy,  we  are  told,  raised  her  kingdom  and  people  to  their 
old  position.  She,  like  the  Hebrew  Judith,  abandoned  the 
older  strategy  of  raid  and  battle,  not  indeed  to  murder  the 
Danish  chief,  but  to  build  fortresses  and  beleaguer  her  enemies. l 
^Ethelflsed,  is  then  a  suitable  and  worthy  heroine  to  have 
stirred  a  contemporary  poet  to  his  theme.  In  this  estimation 
of  her  we  are  confirmed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his 
'Gesta  Regum  Anglorum'.  The  passage2  quoted  below  pre- 
sents us  with  a  picture  readily  suggesting  a  Judith:  ,,pavor 
hostium'c,  'immodici  cordis  foemina',  'virago  potentissima', 
'non  mediocre  momentum  partium'.  all  these  are  united  with 
that  eminently  characteristic  ,,favor  civium". 

This  suggestion    would   place    our  poem    between 


1  cf.  throughout :  The  Chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcester,  William 
of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

2  ,,Inter  hsec  non  prsetermittatur  soror  regis  [sc.  Edwardi]  Ethel- 
fleda  Etheredi  relicta,  non  mediocre  momentum  partium,    favor  civium, 
pavor  hostium,  immodici  cordis  foemina,    quee    pro    experta    difficultate, 
primi  partus,  vel  potius  unius,  perpetuo  viri  complexum  horruerit    [var. 
horruit],  protestans  non  convenire  regia  filiee  ut  illi  se  voluptati    innec- 
teret,  quam  tale  incommodum  post  tempus  urgeret.     Yirago  potentissima 
multum  fratrem  consiliis  juvare,  in  urbibus  exsruendis  non  minus  valere: 
non  discernas    potiore    fortuna    an   virtute    ut    mulier   viros   domesticos 
protegeret,  alienos  terreret."  Wilh.  Malm.  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  Lib.  II.  125. 
(ed.  Stubbs  I,  186). 

Lappenberg,  Geschichte  Englands  vol.  1.  p.  355,  writes :  ,,Die  Tochter 
Alfreds  bewahrte  sich  als  die  wiirdige  Herrin  Mercias  und  stand  auch  als 
Wittwe  dem  Regiment  ihres  Landes  so  preiswurdig  vor,  dass  ohne  die 
Jungfrau-Konigin  sie  in  der  Geschichte  Englands  uniibertroffen,  selbst 
unvergleichbar  geblieben  ware. 
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the  years  915  and  918  or  soon  after,  during  which 
period  she  obtained  her  greatest  victories,  dying  in  the  last- 
named  year. 

Our  other  results  agree  admirably  with  this  date.  It 
leaves  sufficient  time  for  the  West-Saxon  author  of  Brunan- 
burh  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Judith,  time  too 
for  it  to  be  transcribed  into  West-Saxon  form,  and  trans- 
cribed again  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  the  MS.  which  we 
now  possess. 

The  probability  of  this  theory  of  course  lies  in  the  indi- 
cations that  the  poem  itself  gives  for  a  like  date,  but  even 
apart  from  that  it  seems  to  me  to  have  greater  plausibility 
than  the  theory  that  would  connect  our  poem  with  a  child 
of  twelve,  who  happened  to  bear  the  name  of  Judith. 

The  fourth  question  !,  viz.  the  relation  of  the  story  of 
the  poem  to  its  source,  must  next  have  our  attention.  The 
few  points  of  difference  between  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
versions  of  Judith,  given  in  Appendix  I,  point  pretty  clearly 
to  the  latter  as  the  source  of  our  poem. 

All  the  main  facts  and  several  of  the  minor  ones,  such 
as  the  detailing  of  the  two  blows  struck  by  Judith,  the  fetch- 
ing of  booty  for  thirty  days  Canes  momtes)  have  been  preser- 
ved, as  the  Table  (App.  I)  shows;  but  these  have  all  been 
enriched  with  a  detail,  sometimes  only  suggested  by  the  ori- 
ginal, sometimes  wholly  wanting  in  it.  There  are  however 
several  deviations  from  its  source ,  which  tend  to  give  our 
fragment  that  air  of  motived  completeness  which  has  been 
noted  before. 

In  the  very  first  scene  Judith  stands  before  us  purer 
and  holier  than  if,  as  in  the  original,  she  had  been  present  at 
the  feast  ending  in  drunkenness  and  coarse  revelry.  Because 
of  this  deviation  from  his  original,  our  poet  is  able,  without 
offence,  to  draw  a  revolting  picture  of  Holofernes,  as  he  goads 
his  warriors  to  drink,  and  drinks  himself  till  he  has  no  more 
sense  in  his  cell  of  thought.  The  elaboration  of  the  scene  of 
revelry,  together  with  the  emphatic  repetition  ('medowerige')  of 

1  Cf.  Cook  ,,Sources  and  Artu. 
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the  state  of  Holofernes1  followers,  leaves  the  impression  that  it 
was  owing  to  this  drunkenness  that  escape  was  possible  for 
Judith  and  her  maid.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  portions 
of  the  story  that  we  should  think  must  have  been  told  in  the 
first  part  of  the  poem,  viz.  the  leave  that  was  gra'nted  to 
Judith  to  go  out  to  pray  ,,nocte  et  ante  lucem".  There  is 
distinct  reference  to  this  in  Chap.  XIII,  12  of  the  Vulgate 
the  first  part  of  which  chapter  is  othewise  pretty  closely 
followed  in  our  poem. 

Again  the  entire  omission  of  the  conclusion  of  the  episode 
telling  of  Achior  (Vulg.  XIII.  27  end:  XIV.  6)  is  very  noti- 
ceable. Indeed  but  for  the  numbering  of  the  sections  we 
should  believe  that  at  most  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning,  per- 
haps only  the  lacuna  in  the  first  line,  have  to  be  supplied. 

As  already  pointed  out  by  Ebert  (A.  L.  D.  M.  III.  26. 
Anm.  1),  the  opening  lines  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  the 
lines  that  close  the  story  of  the  poem,  for  11.  347  b  — 350  form 
the  thanksgiving  of  the  poet,  and  thus  the  general  impression 
of  apparently  motived  completeness  is  increased.  To  empha- 
sise the  point  I  quote  the  lines: 

1.  [ne|  tw&de  gifena, 

in  ctys  ginnan  grunde;  hw  (tar  tta  gearwe  funde 
mundbyrd  set  dam  m&ran  pebdne,  J)a  heb  ahte  maeste  pearfe 
hyldo  pses  hehstan  Deman,  f)set  he  hie  wict  pees  liehstan  brogan 
gefrittode,  frymcta  Waldend;  hyre  ctses  Feeder  on  roderum 
torhtmod   tide    gefre^mede,  pe  heb  ahte  trumne  geleafan 
a  to  (lam  ^Elmihtigan". 

Cf.  with  the  above: 

342 b  "Ealles  cites  Judith  saegde 

wuldor  weroda  Dryhtne,  pe  hyre  weorctmynde  geaf, 
imertte  on  moldan  rice,  swylce  eac  mede  on  heofonum, 
sigorlean  in  swegles  wuldre  pees  cte  heb  ahte  soctne  geleafan 
[a  |  to  ctam  ^Imihtigan;  hum  set  pam  e^nde  ne  twt«de 
pses  leanes  J)e  heb  lange  gyrnde". 

The  16th  Chapter  of  the  Vulgate  has  been  shortened  into 
the  few  lines  telling  of  the  thanksgiving  of  Judith,  and  thereby 
the  proportions  of  the  whole  are  preserved,  and  as  we  have 
seen  an  exact  counterpart  given  to  the  opening  lines  The 
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long  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  doubtless  too  subjective  to  please 
our  poet,  together  with  the  dedication  of  the  spoils  in  the 
temple  of  God,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  life  and  death  of 
Judith  might  have  been  added.  But  her  work  was  done,  the 
work  she  had  accomplished  by  divine  help,  and  the  poem 
ends,  as  it  began,  with  praise  and  thanks,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  divine  help  for  all  those  who  have  true  belief  in  God. 

In  this  we  see  and  understand  the  power  of  our  poet; 
and  in  this  consciousness  of  the  completeness  and  beauty  of 
our  fragment,  we  feel  that  the  eight  or  more  Cantos  that 
have  probably  been  lost,  especially  if  they  only  contained 
the  story  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  Judith  can  be  more 
easily  spared  than  those  that  have  been  preserved. 

Finally  a  few  lines  on  the  position  of  our  poet  in  rela- 
tion to  other  0.  E.  poets.  Sufficient  has  been  said  of  the 
high  value  of  the  work ;  it  remains  to  point  out  that  the 
poem  stands  alone,  as  the  poem  of  a  transition  time  in 
which  epic  and  dramatic  qualities  are  wonderfully  combined. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  language,  in  conceptions  especially  of 
the  Deity,  shortly  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  it  stands  apart 
from  the  so-called  Csedmonian  poems,  and  near  as  it  is  in  many 
respects  to  the  Cynewulfian  poems  it  cannot  be  classed  among 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  many  poerns  of  our  earlier  Literature, 
that  not  only  every  student  should  know,  but  also  every  man 
who  has  a  care  for  his  country's  past. 
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I. 

A.  THE  SOITRCE  OF  THE  STORY  IX  .JUDITH. 

The  question  of  the  source  of  our  story  is  a  tolerably 
simple  one,  resolving  itself  into  an  investigation  of  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  Scptuagint  and  Yulgate  versions ,  with 
the  view  of  tracing  characteristics  of  one  or  the  other  in 
our  poem. 

That  our  poem  more  closely  corresponds  with  the  Yul- 
gate version,  is  quite  clear  from  comparison  of  the  foil,  passages: 


Sep. 
XII. 

10.  xai   tyi-rfro  tv  Tfl 
rj   Tfrdori], 


rroTor  Toiq  dovloi 
jUoVotc,   xai   ovx    f 
ft,   Ttjv  ^fPTjCity  ouofva 
Ttov   71QO$   Tali;  XQfim:,. 

XIII. 

I.  'fig  Jf  oipta  fyevrro, 
....  r^nav  yap   narrfg 
xsxonuiiuivoi,  did  TO 
£7Ti  TrAftov  yfyovf'rai 

TOV    7TOTO1'. 

XIII. 

o      T  * 

o.  rtv  yaQ   7i£giy.f%vntvoi; 
avTia  o   olvog. 

XIII. 

6.  [there  is  no  mention  of 
the  unsheathing] 


Vulg. 
XII. 

10.  Et  factum  est  in  quarto 
die  H.  fecit  coenam 
servis  suis. 


XIII. 

1.2.  Ut  autem  sero  factum 
est  .  .  .  erant  autem 
omnes  fatigati  a  vino. 


XIII. 

4.  H.    jacebat    in    lecto, 

nimia   ebrietate    sopi- 

tus. 
XIII. 
8,9.  Et  pugionem  ejus  .  .  . 

exolvit,   cumque    eva- 


Poem. 

7 — 12.  -girwan  up  swjBsen- 
do ;  to  dam  het  .  .  . 
ealle  eta  yldestan 
degnas  —  bset  wses 
py  ft>()r(tan  dogor. 


34.  6d  jjset  —  neabehte 
niht  seb  hystre 

29.  dryhtguman     sine 
drencte  mid  wine. 
229.  medowerig. 

67.  Gefeol  da  wine  swa 
druncen. 


78.  and  of  sceacte  abrsed. 


Compare  also  Septuag.  XIY.  12,  13^  14,  15  und  Yul- 
gate XIY.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  also  Septuag.  XY.  11  and  Yulg. 
XY.  13,  14  with  the  poem  1.  242  onwards  and  11.  324,  335 
—341  respectively. 
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B.  RELATION  OF  THE  STORY  IX  THE  POEM  TO 
THAT  IX  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOK  'JUDITH'. 

The  object  is  to  show  at  a  glance  how  the  poet  used 
his  source.  The  order  of  the  Apocryphal  book  is  therefore 
followed :  words  and  phrases  are  printed  either  in  black  type 
or  italics  according  as  they  are  exact  or  free  renderings  of 
each  -other  in  the  respective  languages.  Square  brackets  in- 
dicate different  facts. 


Chap.  &  v. 
in  Book  J. 
XII.  10. 


Text  of  Bk.  Judith. 


est    in    quarto 


Et    factum 

d  i  e  H.  fecit  c  oe  n  a  m  servis 
suis 


„  10-19.  !  On  this  follows  the  sending  for 
J.  and  the  account  of  her 
part  in  the  feast. 

.,     20.  bibitque    (H.)    vinum     multum 

nimis,     quantum     nunquam 
biberat  in  vita  sua 

XIII.  1.  Ut  autem  sero  factum  est, 
festinaverunt  servi  illius  ad 
hospitia  sua,  et  conclusit 
Yagao  ostia  cubiculi  sui,  et 
abiit 


2. 


4. 


6,7. 


Erant    autem     omnes    fati- 
gati  a  vino 


eratque  J.  sola  in  cubiculo. 

H.  jacebat  in  lecto ,  nimia 
ebrietate  sopitus. 

Stetit  J orans  .... 

dicens: 

Confirms,  me  Domlne  —  et 
respice  in  hac  hora  ad  opera 
manuum  me  a  rum"  cf.  v.  9. 


Corr.  text  in  poem. 


Gefrsegen    ic    da     H  ...... 

girwan  up  sw&sendo;  to 
dam  het  ....   ealla  da  yl- 

destan  degnas  ....  peet  wses 

p  y  f  eb  r  d  a  n  d  6  g  o  r. 


Da  wearct  H.,  on  gytesalum 


Line  in 

p.  Judith. 

7—12. 


21,  22. 


6d    pset  .  .  .  neal&hte  niht   seb         34. 

Jjysfre. 
wiggend    stopon    ut   of    {)am  |         70. 


dryghtguman  sine  dr^ncte  mid 

wine, , 

oct  pset  hie  on  swiman  lagon,  '     29 — 31. 

oferdr^ncte  his  dugude  ealle,  , 

swylce  hie  waeron  deade  ges- 

l^gene.     Medowerig 
seo  halge  mebwle  gebrdht  on 

his  burgetelde 


Gefeol    da   wine    swa  drun- 

cen. 
Ongan   da   swegles  Wear  A  be 

namctn    nemnan,    and   pset 

word  acwaett 
Ic  3e  frymda  God —  nn  .... 

. .  forgif  me  sigor  .  . . 


229.  245. 

56,  57. 
67. 

80,  82. 


83,  86,  88. 
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Chap.&.  v  J 

in  BookJ.  | 

XIII.  8,  9.  i  Et  pnglonem  ejus,  .  .  exol.vit, 
cuiuque  evaginasset  il- 
ium, apprehendit  co- 
in a  m  capitis  ejus. 

„  10.  ;  Et  percussit  bisin  cervicem 
e  j  us  ,  et  abscidit  caput  ejus, 
et  abstulit  conopeum  .  .. 
[X.  19.  coriopoeo,  quod  erat 
ex  purpura,  et  auro,  et  sma- 
ragdo  ....  intextuin]. 

,,11.  Et  tradidit  caput  H.  an- 
cillae  suae,  et  jussit  ut  mit- 
teret  illud  in  per  am  suam 


12.  Et   exierunt   duae.  .  .  .  et 

transierunt  castra,  .  .  ve- 
nerunt  ad  portam  civi- 
tatis. 

13.  Et    dixit    J.    longe    custo- 

dibus  murorum: 
IS.         Aperite     portas,      quoniam 

nobiscum  est  Deus  qui  ferit 

virtutem  in   Israel.    Et  fac- 

tum  est. 
15.        At   concurrerunt   ad   earn 

omnes,  aminimo    usque 

ad  maximum. 

17.  Dixit    J.:     "Laudate    D.    D. 

nostrum, 

18.  ,,et  interfecit  in  manu  mea 

hostem  populism  hac  nocte". 

19.  |  [et  proferens    de   pera  caput 

H.  ostendit  illis],  dicens : 
,,Ecce  caput  H". 


i 

„  20—31.  Hereon  follows  praise  from 
the  people,  praise  fromOsias, 
and  the  continuation  of  the 
story  of  Achior. 


Corr.  text  in  poem. 

Gentim  (la, . . .  scearpne  mece, 
. .  and  of  s  c  eh  ct  e  a  b  s  se  d.    | 
Genam    da...     fseste 
be    feaxe     sinum,    tekh 
h}-ne  folmum. 

Sloh  (la  ....   pset  heb  healfne  j 
forcearf,     [jone     s  w  «>  r  a  n  j 
him.     Sloh  &d..  opfe  side, 
pset  him  pset   heafod   wand 
ford   on    da   flore.    Flebh- 
net  feeger 

[pa  seo..  gebrohte  J)SBS  htjre- 
w.i'Jan  heafod  ...  on  dam 
f&telsej  hyre  (fofegqnga) 
on  hfmd  ageaf ,  .  .  ham  to 
berenne. 

ebdon  pa  idese  ba..  ut 
of  darn  herige,  oil  hie  .  . 
gegan  hoefdon  to  dam 
wealgat  e. 

And  pa  lungre  het  .  . 
hyre  togeanes  gan,  .  .  .  and 
hi  ...  in  forl;«tan  {)urh  pses 
wealles  ge  ata 


Folc  onette,  .  ,  .  prungon 
and  urnon,  ealde  ge 
g  eb  n  g  e. 

,,Swa  eow  getacnod  hafad  mih- 

tig 

Dryhten  purh  mine  hand'' 

[het  .  .  hyre  (linenne  .  .  . 
heafod  onwrictan,  and  hyt 
to  behde  se  t  y  w  a  n  pam 
burhleodum]  ,,Her  ge  magon 
.  .  heafod  starian" 


Line  in 
p.  Judith. 

77,  78,  79. 


98,  99. 
105,   106. 


108,   111. 

47. 
125,  2C>. 


130,  31. 
132,  33. 
140,  41. 
147,  151. 


197,  8. 


171,  2,  3. 


177,  9. 
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Text  of  Bk.  Judith. 

Dixit  autem  J.  —  ,,Audite 
me  fratres,  suspendite  caput 
hoc  super  muros  nostros". 

Et  erit,  cum  exierit  Sol,  acci- 
piat  unusquisque  arma  sua, 
et  exite  cum  impetu.  Mox 
autem  ut  ortus  dies. 

Accepitque  unusquisque  vir 
arma  sua,  et  egressi  sunt 
cum  grandi  strepitu  et  ulu- 
latu. 

Quod  videntesexploratores,  ad 
tabernaculum,  H.  concurre- 
runt. 

Hi,  qui  in  tabernaculo  erant, 
.  .  .  et  ante  ingressum  cubi- 
culi  perstrepentes,  excitandi 
gratia,  inquietudinem  arte 
moliebantur,  ut  non  ab  ex- 
citantibus,  seu  a  sonantibus 
H.  evigilaret. 

Nullus  enim  audebat  .  .  in- 
trando  aperire. 

Sed  cum  venisset  ejus  duces 
ac  tribuni 

Tune  ingressus  Yagao  cub. 
ejus: 

Videns  cadaver  absque  capite 
H.  in  suo  sanguine  tabe- 
factum  .  .  jacere  super  ter- 
rain, exclamavit  voce  magna 
cum fletu,  et  scidit  vesti- 
menta  sua".  Et  dixit 

,,  .  .  ecce    enim   H.   jacet   in 
terra,  et  caput  ejus  non  est 
in  Wo". 
(XIII.  1.  decollatum). 

Quod  cum  audissent  .  .  timor 
et  tremor  cecidit  super  eos, 
et  turbati  sunt  animi  cor  urn. 

Et  factus  est  clamor  incom- 
parabilis  in  medio  .  . 

QF.  LXXI. 


Corr.  text  in  poem. 


.  [Nu  ic  byddan  wylle,  pset 
ge  recene  eow  fysan  to  ge- 
feohte]:  ,,berad  linde  ford" 
on  3,a  morgentid 
i  weard  snude  gegearewod: 
stopon  cynerofe: 


[Hie  wordum  pset  pam  yl- 
destan  ealdorpegnum 

wi3  pees  bealofullan  burge- 
teldes  .  .  pringan 

Hi  da  somod  ealle  ongunnon 
cohhettan,  cirman  hlude. 


[pa  wearcl  sict  and  late  sum 
to  dam  arod  para  beado- 
rinca],  pset  he  in  pset  burg- 
teld  nidheard  nettde. 


funde  tta  [on  bedde]  blacne 
licgan  ....  g&stes  gesne. 
ongan  ...  teran  .  .  his 
hraegl  somod,  and  pset 
word  acwaBct 

,,her  lid  sweorde  geheawen, 
beheafdod  healdend  Are." 


Hi  da  hr&wigmode 


Line  in 
p.  Judith. 


187,  89. 

191. 

256. 

199,  200. 


242. 

248,  50. 


275. 


278. 


280,  2. 


290. 


290. 


wurpon  hyra  wn'pen    of  dune         291 
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Chap.  &  v. 

in  Book  J. 

XV.     1. 


H        7. 


13. 


14. 


XVI.     1. 


Text  of  Bk.  Judith. 

Cumque  omnis  exercitus  .  .  . 
audisset,  fugit  mens  et  consi- 
lium  ab  eis,  et  solo  tremore 
et  metu  agitati,  fugae  preesi- 
diura  sumunt. 

.  .  evadere  festinabant  Heb- 
rseos,  quos  armatos  super 
se  venire  audiebant. 

Videntes  itaque  filii  Israel 
fugientes ,  secuti  sunt  illos. 

etpersecuti  sunt  eos  inoregla- 
dii,  quousque  pervenirent  ad 
extremitum  finium  suorum. 

Reliqui  autem ,  qui  erant  in 
B.  ingress!  sunt  castra  A.  et 
prsedum,  quam  fugientes  A. 
reliquerant  —  abstulerunt. 
Hi  vero,  qui  victores  reversi 
sunt  ad  B.  omnia  quee  erant 
illorum  nttulerunt  secum  .  . 

Per  dies  autem  triginta, 
vix  collecta  sunt  spolia  Ass. 
a  populo  Israel. 

Porro  autem  universa,  quse  H. 
peculi&ria  fuisse  probata 
sunt,  dederunt  J.  in  auro 
et  argento,  et  vestibus,  et 
gemmis,  et  omni  supellectili, 
et  tradita  sunt  illo  a 
populo 

Turn  cantavit  hoc  Dom.  J., 
dicens : 


Corr.  text  in  poem, 
gewitan  .  .  on  fleam  sceacen 


Him     mon      feaht      on      last.  |       292. 
Him     on     lasto     for    sweot 
Ebrea. 


Da  seb  cnebris  eal,  .  .  wagon 
helmas  and  hupseax,  hare 
byrnan  etc. 


anes  m  6  n  <t  e  s  fyrst 


Hi  to  mede  hyre  .  .  H.  sweord 
and  swatigne  helm,  swylce 
oac  side  byrnan,  gerenode 
readum  g  o  1  d  e ,  and  eal 
pset  se  .  .  sinces  ante  odde 
sundoryrfes,  beaga  and  be- 
orhtra  madma,  hi  bset  psere 
beorhtan  idese  ageafon 

Ealles  dees  J.  ssegde  wuldor 
weroda  Dryh  tne 


The  rest  of  the  16th  chap,  consisting  of  the  long  thanks- 
giving by  Judith,  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  dedication  of 
the  weapons  of  H.  in  the  Temple,  the  remainder  of  the  life 
and  the  death  of  Judith  are  not  introduced  into  the  poem. 
Our  poet  has  taken  the  bare  facts,  the  elaboration  is  his 
own. 
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II. 

LIST    OF  \YORDS   (SIMPLE  AND   COMPOUND) 
OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  JUDITH. 

(cf.  words  marked  in  Cook's  Glossary.) 

A.  Compounds: 

(a).  Substantives:  aescplega  (2 1 7) :  biirgeteld  (57, 
248,  276):  byrnhqm  (192):  camp -wig  (333):  cumbol-wiga 
(243,  259):  eald-heitende  (321):  ecgplega  (246):  fasten-geat 
(162):  flebhnet  (47):  guctsceorp  (329):  gystern  (40):  gytes&l 
(22):  h&fod-gerim  (309):  helle-brync  (116):  h^re-fblc  (234, 
239):  here-w&da  (126,  173):  hildeleod  (211):  morgen-colla 
(245):  [sige]-duf  (201)  (cluf  only  Ex.  158,  342:  El.  123): 
swyrd-geswing  (240):  wael-stel?)  (313):  wea-gesid  (16):  win- 
hate  (8):  wuldor-blsed  (156):  wyrmsele  (119):  Total  25. 

(b).  Adjectives:  arod  (275)  —  the  quantity  of  the  'a' 
is  uncertain,  the  metre  requires  it  long,  its  probable  connection 
with  'earu'  would  make  it  short  — :  deoful-cund  (61) :  clolh- 
wund  (107):  ellenprist  (133):  gal-ferhct  (62):  gal-mod  (256): 
gearu-pancol  (342) :  heolfrig(317):  he,te-|)ancol(105):  medowerig 
(229,  245):  scirm^led  (230):  slege-fsege  (247):  styrn-mod 
(227):  pearl-mod  (66,  91):  Total  14. 

(c).  Yerbs  and  other  parts  of  speech:  be-aeftan 
(adv.  112)  —  teftan  is  only  found  Brun.  63:  be-heafdian  (290) 
the  simple  verb  is  not  found:  binnan  (prep)  —  from  'be  -j-  innan': 
for-ceorfan  (105)  the  simple  verb  is  only  found,  Rood  66,  Rid.  29 4, 
Dan.  511,  Ps.  736;  but  cf.  a-ceorfan  Dan.  568,  Ps.  88-°  and 
be-ceorfanBeow.  1590, 2138:  ge-clyrsian(300):ofer-dreiican(31) 
-  simple  verb  is  found  in  Jud.  29,  Ps.  593,  68^,  10617:  on- 
wridan  (173)  —simple  verb  only  in  Gen.  1532,  1762.  Total  7. 

B.  Unco  m  pounded  words:  bolla  (17):  cohhettan 
(270):   f&tels  (127)  (dim.  of  fsBt) :   gylan  (25):   leap  (111)  cf. 
Goth.  Leib:  tid  (6)  =   -  -  Mod-Eng.  tithe  a  tenth  --  a  gift: 
(linen  (172).  Total  7. 

Cook  marks  the  foil:  selfscine  (14)  but  cf.  self-sciene 
Gen.  1827,  2730:  gudfana  read  in  Ex.  159  :  heolstor  (121.  adj.) 

7* 
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but  the  same  word  as  adj.-subst.  is  of  frequent  occurence, 
cf.  EL,  And.  etc.:  hwealf  (214)  as  adj.-subst.  =  that  which 
is  vaulted  Beow.,  576:  sweorcendferM  (269),  but  the  same 
word  (sworcen-ferhct)  occurs  in  Manna  Wyrde  25  :  f>eowen 
(74)  cf.  peowe  Ps.  8515,  1156. 

THE  FOLLOWING  CORRESPONDENCES   (NOT   IN  COOK'S   LIST) 
HAVE  COME  TO  MY  NOTICE. 

Under ,,Beowulf":  3(b)biddanwylle(Jud.84,187):  cf.Beow.,427. 
And.  1.84:  El.  1.  790.  (This  necessitates  the  transference  of  ,,bid- 
dan  wylle"from,  An.  I(b)  to  3  (b).  and  insertion  underEleneS(b). 
Also  under  ,,Beowulf":  l(b)..,sittanebdon"(Jud.l5)cf.Beow.,493. 
Under  ,,Guthlac":  1  (a),  hwearf  (Jud.  249)  cf.  Gu.  1.  234. 

„  :  1  (b).  ,,neah  gedrungen"  (Jud.287)  cf.Gu.906. 
v  Genesis  :  1  (a),  ^elfscine  (Jud.  14)  cf.  Gen.  1827,  2730. 
„  „  :  2  (a),  ellor  (Jud.  112)  cf.  Gen.  773,  1868. 

Beow.,  55,  2254. 
„  Fates  of  Men:   1  (a).  ,,sworcen-ferhd"   (Jud.  74).  Manna 

Wyrde  25. 

„  Metra:  2  (b).  of  dune  (Jud.  291)  cf.  Metra  I80.  20167.  31 13. 
Gnomici  (Cotton)  30. 


III. 

CORRESPONDENCES  IN  THE  'BATTLE  OF  BRUNAN- 
BURH'  WITH  JUDITH  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

A.  The  following  hemistichs  in  the  , Battle 
of  Brunanburh'  are  found  in  other  poems. 
Poems  certainly  later  are  quoted  in  brackets: 

Line.    1.  eorla  dryhten    Jud.  21:  Beow.  1050,  2338. 
„       2.  beorna  beahgyfa.     El.  100,  1199.    (Edgar.  30). 
„       4.  sweorda  ecgum     cf.  Beow,  2961.  ecgum  sweorda. 
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Line.     6.  hamera  lafum     cf.  Rid.  67.     hamera  lafe. 

„       8.  from  cnebinsegum     cf.  El.  £88.     for  cnebmagum. 

.,     14.  on  morgenticl     Beow.  484,  518.     cf.  Jud.  236. 

,,on  eta  morgentid". 

„     14.  msere  tungol     cf.  Ph.  119.     mserost  timgla. 

„  15.  glad  ofer  grundas  Beow.  2073.  cf.  the  whole  passage 
in  both  poems,  (cf.  Beow.  ,,sid(tan  heofones 
gim"  cf.  Brun.  ,,sictdan  sunne  up".) 

..     16.  eces  dryhtnes     Ph.  600.     Men.  12. 

.,     18.  garum  ageted     And.   1145. 

.,     21.  andlangedag  Beow.2115:  And.  819, 1276  :  Gu.1251. 

.,     21.  ebrodcystum     El.  36. 

,     25.  heardes  hondplegan  cf.  Gen.  2057heardan  hondplegan. 

„     26.  ofer  eargeblond     El.  239. 

„     27.  on  lides  bosme     Gen.  1332,  1410:  cf.  Gen.  1306 

on  scipes  bosme. 

„     28.  land  gesohton     And.  268. 

„     30.  sweordum  aswefede  Ju d. 322  cf. Beow. 567  ,,sweotum 

as.". 

r     32.  pe  geflemed  wearct     Dan.  261. 

,     33.  nyde  gebseded     Met.  614  (Edm.  9). 

^     34.  litle  werede     Gen.  2093. 

„     36.  on  fealone  flod     Beow.  1950     cf.  And.  421,    1540. 

.,     36.  feorh  generede     Dan.  234. 

»     39.  har  hilderinc    Beow.  1307. 

.,     41.  on  folcstede     cf.  Jud.  on  pain  folestede.     cf.  49 

,,on  campstede". 

„     43.  on  waelstowe     (B.  of  Maldon  293). 

^     44.  gylpan  ne  porfte     cf.  Gu.  210.     gylpan  ne  porftan. 

„     50.  gumena  gemotes  cf.Desc.intoHell.2  ,,gumenagemot" 

cf.  on  wera  geniotes     An.  650. 

„     56.  SBwiscmode     Gen.  896. 

„     61.  salowigpadan     cf.  Jud.  211.     ,salowigpada'. 

„     61.  and  pone  sweartan  hrefn     cf.  Jud.  206 

,,and  se  wanna  hrefn". 

„     62.  hyrnednebban     cf.  Jud.  212.     hyrnen^bba. 

„     64.  wulf  on  weal-de  El.  28.    cf.  Jud.  206  ,,wulfin  walde". 

„     68.  sweordes  ecgum     Beow.  2961     (Brun.  4.) 
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Lino.  68.  paps  pc  us  secgaCt  bee.     Gen.  227.     cf.  Cri.   785 

,,us  seegact  bec'\ 

„     71.  ofer  brade  brimu     Gen.  2192. 
„     72.  wlance  wigsmittas     Manna  Mode  14. 

B.  Similar  hemistich s. 

„       4.  42.  set  ssecce  geslogon:  beslagen  set  ssecce 
cf.  Gen.  2149  ,,«t  hilde  gesloh":  Jud.  289. 
„       6.  heowon  heatto  Undo    cf.  Jud.  384    ,,linde  heowon". 
„       9.  land  ealgodon     cf.  ,,helm  ealgodon"     And.  10. 
„     10.  hord  and  hamas  cf.  Beow.  912   ,,hord  and  hleoburh''. 
„     13.  secga  swate     cf.  Gen.  986     ,,monnes  swate". 
„     15.  godes  condel  beorht     cf.  Ph.  91.  ,,godes  condelle" 

cf.  the  whole  passage  in  Ph.     cf.  sedele     Pho.  93. 
,      17.  sah  to  setle,  cf.  And.  1250,  1306. 
„     20.  wiges  seed     cf.  ,,beadurinca  sa3d"     Eid.  62. 
^     31.  unrim  heriges     cf.  Christ.  569  ,,folces  unrim". 
„     34.  to  lides  stefne     cf.  And.  291  ,,of  nacan  stefne". 
r     38.  com  on  his  cyctde    cf.  Jud.  312  ,,becom  to  cvdde". 
„     43.  wundum  forgrunden     cf.  gledum  forgrunden 

Beow.  2335 :  baele  forgrunden     Ph.  227. 
„     44.  geonge  set  gude  cf.    And.  1332  ,,gingran  set  giute" 

Jud.  123.     ,,IMith  set  gucte". 
„     46.  eald  inwidda     cf.  Jud.  28  ,,se  inwidda''. 
„     73.  eard  begeaton     cf.  Beow.  2249  ,,gode  begeaton". 

Thus  in  a  poem  of  73  lines,  there  are  35  half-lines 
found  in  other  poems,  and  13  half-lines  which  closely  resemble 
those  in  other  poems. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  passages  closely  re- 
sembling corresponding  passages  in  other  poems. 

(1).  The  setting  of  sun  cf.  Pho  nix  90.  (2).  Battle- 
scene  cf.  Jud.  205  and  Elene,  27—30,  110—112. 

C.  The    following    poetical     ana'S,    ^eyo^ieva 
in  Brunanburh  are  also  noticeable: 
ealdor-lang  (3):  heaCtu-lind  (6) :  ge-aeitele  (7):  scip-flota  (11)  : 
dennian  (12):  here-fly  man  (12):  mylen-scearp  (24):  cnear(35): 
nagled-cnearrum    (53):    bil-gesliht    (45):    herelaf    (47): 
cumbolgelmast  (49):    garrnittiiig  (50):    waepeiigewrixle  (51): 
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wselfelda  (51):    hasupadan  (62):  aeftan  (63):  gM-hatbc  (64): 
arhwat  (73). 


IV. 

[Note  to  pp.  47,  4S]. 

Ou  pp.  47 ,  48  an  emendation  of  1.  287  ff.  has  been 
suggested,  which  while  suiting  the  meaning  and  metre  of  the 
line,  does  not  in  any  way  explain  how  the  corruption  of  the 
text  came  about. 

Prof.  H.  Frank  Heath  has  however  hit  upon  a  most 
happy  emendation,  which  satisfies  all  requirements.  He  points 
out  that  if  the  MS  of  which  ours  is  a  copy  read  'mid  uif>e 
nipum',  it  would  be  easy  for  confusion  to  take  place  between 
the  'thorn'  and  the  'wen'.  Moreover,  as  the  initial  letters  'ni' 
are  identical,  the  combination  of  'nipe'  and  'nipum'  to  pro- 
duce 'nipum'  (or,  as  our  scribe  consistently  uses  'd'  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  'nidum')  is  one  that  a  copyist  would  be 
very  likely  to  make. 
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